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BY EDMUND YATES. 
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CHAPTER VII. PRECAUTIONS. 





Tue sharp jingle of the rusty bell 
startled Captain Studley, endeavouring to 
piece together his wandering thoughts, and 
1} to realise to himself what had occurred. 
, After a hurried glance at his daughter, 
} who was lying moaning in her half-sleep, 
and tossing to and fro upon her pillow, he 
left the room, and with quick, nervous 
footsteps made for the gate. 

“Who's there P” he asked, in trembling 
| accents, before he opened it. 

“ All right,” was the answer, in Heath’s 
f well-known deep voice. 
| “You have been a long time,” muttered 
| Studley, as he closed the door behind him. 

“The chemist had gone to bed,” said 
Heath, “and I had to knock him up; but 
he was a civil, stupid fellow, and swal- 
lowed my tale, and gave me all I wanted 
with the utmost readiness. Has the 
servant returned ? ” 

“Yes,” said Studley; “‘she came soon 
after you left. I spoke to her as we 
agreed, and it ended pretty much as you 
anticipated—she was frightened at the 
idea of infection, and would not come in; 
so she has gone home, promising to send 
her mother, who is accustomed to nursing 
sick people, in the morning.” 

“So far, so good. By that time we shall 
know what to do with her,” said Heath. 
t “‘ Now tell me about your daughter.” 

“ Not in there—don’t go in there,” cried 
Studley to his companion, who was making 
for the dining-room; “stand here on the 
steps for an instant.” 
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“Where you please,” said Heath, with 
a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders; 
“only let me know. Has she come to her 
senses ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Studley; “ that is to 
say, partly, poor girl. She looks round 
her in a strange dazed way, and does not 
seem to realise where she is. More than 
once she has started up in bed with a 
short, sharp cry, and, when I have tried 
to soothe her, she has asked me if it were 
not a horrid dream. Of course I told her 4 
it was; but she is in a pitiable state, 
constantly moaning and tossing about in 
the bed. I don’t know what we shall do } 
with her!” i 

“This draught will keep her quiet,” 
said Heath, taking a vial from his pocket, 
“more especially if you add to it five 
drops from your own laudanum bottle. It 
is of vital importance that for the next 
twenty-four hours she should be ignorant 
of all that has passed, and so far helpless 
as to be unable to leave the room, or hold 
communication with anyone but you.” 

As Studley took the bottle he raised his 
eyes searchingly to Heath’s face, saying, |} 
“There is—there is nothing in this but 
what you said, Heath, I suppose ?” 

“Bah!” said Heath, snatching it from 
him, extracting the cork with his teeth, 
and pouring some of the contents down 
his throat. “I suppose that will satisfy 
you of its harmlessness. Take it now, 
put the additional five drops to it, and see 
that she swallows it at once; and as soon 
as she drops off come to me.” 

“Not down-stairs,” said Studley quickly; 
“we can sit on the landing outside her 
door. It would be dangerous to leave her 
unwatched.” 

“Tt would be a great deal more danger- 
ous to have her listen to what we said,” 
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said Heath; “but I can satisfy myself on 
that point when I come up. One word 


‘more. She has said nothing but what 


you have told me? she has made no 
reference to—to anything that she saw?” 

“Not a syllable,” said Studley; “indeed 
she can scarcely be said to have got her 
senses back yet.” 

“Give her that, then,” said Heath, “and 
we shall be sure of her for the time we 

uire.” 

After Studley had gone up-stairs, Heath 
went into the dining-room and looked 
round him. The lamp shone brightly; 
the fire which he had lighted when he 
came to clear the room was burning in the 
grate; the jewel-casket and its contents 
had been removed, and the cloth replaced. 
One of the hanging corners of this cloth 
was deeply stained. In making his careful 
survey hecame upon this, and, taking out his 
pocket-knife, cut off the dark corner, and 
ripped the cloth above it into jagged strips. 

“That looks as if a dog had done it,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘ What was that he 
said about a mark on the carpet? Ah, 
here it is!” and stooping down he examined 
it thoroughly. It was not on the carpet, 
but onthe hearth-rug—an irregular-shaped 
crimson stain. Heath considered for a 
moment. Then he thrust the poker in 
amongst the burning coals. When he 
had made it red-hot he pulled the poker 
forth, and holding it immediately above 
the stain, let it drop, left it there for an 
instant, and then rolled it three or four 
times over with his foot, finally picking 
it up and replacing it in the fender. “TI 
think that will do,” he said, looking at it, 
“nobody could doubt but that that was 
the result of an accident, and now every 
troublesome trace is destroyed. A close 
risk though,” he muttered, shaking his 
head, “and with such a fellow as this 
in confidence, who can tell when he is 
safe?” He turned to go up-stairs. Then 
suddenly looked over his shoulder at the 
spot where that had been. There was a 
dark shadow there now, he could swear. 
He stepped back to the table, turned the 
lamp round, and the shadow was gone. 
Then with a last sigh of relief he left the 
room. 

He found Studley waiting for him on the 
landing at the top of the stairs. No sound 
came from the bed-room, though the door 
was ajar, and Studley, pointing towards it, 
whispered “‘ She is sound.” 

“Did you give her the draught ? ” asked 
Heath. 





“Yes,” said Studley, “ she took it quite 
quietly, and scarcely knew what it was 
—I believe you can do anything with 
her now—and in a few minutes she fell 
into quite a peaceful slumber. Poor girl!” 
he muttered, “it would be almost better 
for her if she never woke.” 

“That is entirely a matter of opinion,” 
said Heath, “ but what we have to do is to 
attend to business. This wretched affair 
—brought about, mark, by sheer necessity, 
not by any wish of mine—has changed the 
whole programme ; the money and jewels 
plainly are no longer safe here, they must 
be removed by me instead of by youas we 
originally intended, and no steps must be 
taken towards parting with the diamonds 
for months to come.” 

“Where do you propose to take the 
things ? ” asked Studley. 

“T think to Paris, but I have not de- 
cided yet,” replied Heath. 

“Why can’t I take them?” asked 
Studley eagerly. “I cannot remain in 
this place; I shall go mad if I remain 
here.” 

“And what is to become of your 
daughter?” asked Heath, turning upon 
him savagely. ‘She cannot go from here; 
she holds our lives in her hands, and you 
are answerable for her. You must remain 
here professedly in charge of your sick 
child, and all the inquiries that are to be 
made, and all the work that is to be done 
outside must be done by me.” 

“When will he be missed, do you 
think ? ” whispered Studley. 

“That is the first point on which I 
intend to assure myself,” said his com- 
panion. “I shall go to town tie first 
thing to-morrow morning, in order to 
ascertain if his intention of coming here 
to-day was known to anyone.” 

“T shouldn’t think it would be,” said 
Studley. “It isn’t very likely that a 
fellow who was coming down to pay 
money which he had lost at cards, would 
care to inform anyone of his errand.” 

“No,” said Heath, “I think you are 
right there. And there is another reason 
why he should keep silence.” 

He pointed as he spoke towards the bed- 
room door. 

Studley at first looked up at him blankly, 
but suddenly he said, ‘“‘ Great heavens! I 
had forgotten all about that. If she really 
cared for him, it is enough to turn the 
poor girl’s brain.” 

“That is an additional necessity for 
keeping a strict watch upon her,” said 
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Heath, “and that duty and responsibility 
must necessarily devolve entirely on you. 
However, she can be safely left now for a 
few minutes, and I want you to come 
down-stairs and help me to pack these 
things in the portmanteau.” 

When the portmantean—a strong black 
one, with Studley’s name on it in white 
letters—was fully packed, it was found to 
be very heavy indeed. 

“You will have some difficulty in 
carrying this, won’t you?” asked Studley, 
who had to take both his hands to lift it 
from the ground, “and yet it would not 
be advisable to give it into anyone else’s 
custody.” 

“T can carry it well enough,” said 
Heath, “and you may be perfectly certain 
that no one else touches it, until its con- 
tents have been deposited in a place of 
safety. By the way, I shall want to be up 
early in the morning, and to get across to 
the station before the omnibus starts. Is 
there any chance of obtaining a fly in the 
village ? ” 

“They keep one at the Lion,” said 
Studley; “ but the train before that which 
the omnibus meets goes soon after seven 
o’clock.” 

“That is the one which I intend to 
take,” said Heath. “ It would be advisable 
for me to show early at the bank, and I 
have rather a hard day’s work before me 
there. I shall lie down in your den fora 
few hours, and I am sure to wake in good 
time. You, I suppose, will sleep in the 
chair by your daughter’s bed-side ? ” 

“Yes,” said Studley, “I suppose I 
must.” 

** You will be guided in your conduct to 
her by circumstances, remember,” said 
Heath. ‘From the little I have seen of 
her she is a girl of great force of character ; 
but you will have sufficient influence over 
her to keep her quiet for forty-eight hours. 
In that time I shall be back, and we can 
consult further. Now good-bye.” 

He put out his hand, and had held it out 
for a minute before Studley met it with 
his own. For an instant an angry flush 
rose on Heath’s cheeks, but it died away 
speedily as he repeated, “Good-bye; re- 
member all that depends on your care and 
watchfulness!” When he reached the 
captain’s room, Heath smoked a pipe and 
read a book—he could not have told you 
what, the first that came to hand—before 
stretching himself on the ragged old 
ottoman which was to serve him as couch. 
When he had blown out the light and 








closed his eyes he fell asleep at once, and 
slept calmly and peacefully until daybreak, 
when he arose, and taking the portmanteau 
with him, walked off to the Lion, where 
he roused the still slumbering stable people 
and ordered a fly. 


Some of the younger gentlemen attached 
to the banking establishment which was 
still known as Middleham’s, were a trifle 
late in putting in an appearance the next 
day, for on Monday morning they were 
accustomed, as they described it them- 
selves, to “ cut it rather fine.” Sunday was 
for most of them a day of pleasure and 
recreation; in the summer time they “‘to the 
woodlands did repair,” and boating excur- 
sions and campings out, and dinners at the 
various pretty suburban places of resort, 
the return from which was often prolonged 
late into the night, rendered their forced 
early rising more than usually disagreeable. 
Even during theautumn and winter, Sunday 
was the chosen day for these social gather- 
ings among themselves or with other joyous 
fellows of the same age and standing in 
life, the result being that there was im- 
mense difficulty in what the witty Moger 
described as “ brushing the cobwebs out 
of your eyes on Monday mornings.” 

The relations between the younger 
gentlemen and Rumbold, the bank porter, 
who sat on a hard bench immediately 
inside the ever swinging doors, were of a 
confidential nature, and much freedom of 
talk passed between them. In former 
days they were in the habit of receiving 
from Rumbold information regarding the 
movements of Mr. Middleham, who had 
been by Moger irreverently christened 
“Old Fireworks,” and was generally 
spoken of by that appellation; and now 
the same agency was worked, and Rum- 
bold was called upon to report pro- 
gress in the case of the present manager, 
who, at the same fount of humorous in- 
spiration, had been dubbed “ Hampstead.” 
A stout, red-faced, black-haired man, Rum- 
bold, who was reported once to have been 
a butcher, and whose knowledge of prime 
cuts and wing-ribs was utilised by the 
younger gentlemen at the social feeds, for 
which he acted as their caterer; otherwise 
a quiet, unpresuming man, with a sharp 
eye for any suspicious-looking character 
on the wrong side of the swinging doors, 
and a power of throwing a whole scuttle 
full of coals on to the fire at one cast, a 
quality which did not diminish his popu- 
larity with those of the younger gentlemen, 
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whose fate it was to encounter every buffet 
of the wind which each customer brought 
in with him. 

“Halloo, Rummy!” said the latest of 
the younger gentlemen, as he bustled into 
the bank, looking very blinking about the 
eyes and very dry and feverish about the 
lips, “I am a trifle late this morning—has 
Hampstead come ?” 

“Come?” said the porter, who, since 
the occurrence of the murder, had, with 
his wife, taken up his quarters at the bank, 
the old housekeeper being pensioned. 
“Come! I should rather say he had come. 
He walked in as I was sweeping out the 
office this morning, just before eight, 
looking as fresh as paint, and carrying a 
portmanter. He told me to ask my Missus 
to send him up some breakfast—’am and 
eggs, and tea—and when I was last in 
there to make up his fire he was blazing 
away at the papers like one o’clock.” 

“What's he brought a portmanteau for,” 
asked Mr. Smowle, as he hung up his 
great-coat and hat in the little passage 
appropriated to those garments — “he 
can’t be going away ? ” 

“Can’t he be going away?” said the 
porter, whose phrases, whenever possible, 
were of an interrogatory character, “I 
should say that he could be going away 
very much; and more than that, that he 
is, seeing that he asked me to get hima 
Continental Bradshaw just now.” 

“What a lark,” said Mr. Smowle. “Then 
we shall only have old Frodsham in charge, 
and we can easily fudge him. I shall be 
able to get a little longer sleep then. I 
am beastly tired ghis morning I know. 
Am I last, Rummy?” 

* All except Danby,” said the porter, 
“he ain’t turned up yet.” 

“Danby not come ? Why, he’s generally 
the first of all.” 

** Yes, generally,” said the porter, “ but 
I suppose he’s been keeping it up, like the 
rest of you.” 

Mr. Smowle has hardly perched himself 
on his rickety stool behind an enormous 
ledger, when Mr. Heath’s bell rings violently. 
Mr. Smowle breaks off a very interesting 
story about his previous night’s exploits 
which he is telling to his neighbour, a 
story in which “three goes of Scotch 
whisky,” seemed to bear a conspicuous 
part, to remark that ‘“‘ Hampstead is in a 
rasping humour this morning, Rummy 
says—he’s been here since ever so early, 
and is walking into the work like knife.” 


“‘He will be walking into some of us| down the letter and glancing at the clock 
g g g 





like knife I should think, from the manner 
in which he rings his bell,” said Mr. 
Bentle, the gentleman addressed. ‘ There 
it goes again. Look at oid Rummy 
running! ” 

Mr. Heath sat at his desk in his private 
room up to his eyes in business; the black 
portmanteau, carefully laid down on the 
side on which Studley’s name was em- 
blazoned, was on a chair within reach ; and 
even in the midst of what seemed to be 
his most pressing business, Mr. Heath 
would cast an occasional glance at this 
portmanteau, to assure himself of its 
safety. When he thought of it and its 
contents, notwithstanding all the fearful 
anxiety on his mind, he could scarcely 
refrain from a cynical smile. If the clerks 
in the outside office only knew what that 
portmanteau contained! if the detectives, 
who were supposed to be still at work, 
piecing together scraps of evidence ! if the 
newspaper writers who were so sarcastic 
on the detectives, and so confident that 
nothing would ever come of their search ! 

Monday was always a heavy post day 
at Middleham’s; and that morning an 
enormous pile of letters had been brought 
in. They were in various languages, but 
the manager seemed to read them all with 
the same facility. Many of them dealt with 
enormous sums, and these he laid aside, 
reading the ordinary ones through at a 
glance, and noting “his instructions in 
regard to them in a small, fine hand on 
the back of each. To the important 
documents he gave greater time, going 
into deep thought and heavy calculations, 
out of which he came with furrowed brow 
and aching head. 

“T am sick of it,” he murmured, pushing 
away a mass of papers from before him. 
“T must go; this business is telling on 
my nerve and my brain. Once let me see 
myself well clear of this affair, and I will 
quit Middleham’s and its reminiscences, for 
ever. Now for the first step.” He rang 
the bell sharply, that peal which had 
attracted the attention of Messrs. Bentle 
and Smowle. 

“T wish to see Mr. Danby,” he said, 
glancing over the letter which he held up 
before his face at the attending Rumbold. 

“Mr. Danby ain’t arrived yet, sir,” said 
the porter, in a deferential voice, very 
different from that in which he was 
accustomed to carry on his conversations 
with the younger gentlemen. 

“Not arrived!” said Mr. Heath, laying 
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on the mantelpiece. “Ask Mr. Frodsham 
to step to me and bring the attendance- 
book.” When Rumbold had left the 
room, the manager opened one of the 
drawers of his desk, and, taking out a 
small looking-glass, carefully surveyed 
himself in it. Returning it to its place, 
he opened another drawer, whence he took 
a silver flask, which he placed to his lips, 
and had just restored it to its former 
position, and turned the key upon it, when 
Mr. Frodsham entered the room. 

“Good morning, Frodsham,” said the 
manager. “I have a bit of special work 
here which I wanted Mr. Danby to do, and 
I find he has not arrived. I have not been 
able to check the attendance of the gentle- 
men since I took up my position here; but I 
believe he is pretty punctual, is he not ?” 

‘Most punctual, sir,” said Mr. Frodsham, 
“and I cannot understand his absence, 
unless indeed he is ill. Now if it had 
been Mr. Smowle—”’ 

“Yes,” said Heath, with a grave smile, 
“T could understand it very well then. 
Oh, here is the attendance-book.” He 
took it from the porter, and turned over 
a few of the leaves. ‘No, as you say, 
Mr. Danby is always one of the first to 
arrive, while Mr. Smowle figures horribly.” 

“Danby, surely, must be ill,” repeated 
Mr. Frodsham. 

“I should hope not,” said Heath. “He 
is generally a steady young man ; but he 
is mortal, like the rest of us; and yester- 
day was Sunday, and he may possibly 
have been with some of the other gentle- 
men on a jollification and have overslept 
himself, or be suffering from next morning’s 
headache. Will you be good enough to ask 
the gentlemen whether Mr. Danby was in 
company with any of them yesterday? ” 

Mr. Frodsham departed on his errand, 
and in a few minutes returned. 

“No,” he said. He had questioned all 
the gentlemen, and they had none of them | 
seen Mr. Danby, since the closing of the | 
bank on Saturday afternoon. 

“Well, then, it is no use our worrying 
ourselves further about it,” said Mr. 
Heath, “except that if he has not arrived 
by twelve o’clock, I wish you would be 
good enough, Frodsham, to send a mes- 
senger to his lodgings, and inquire whether 
he is really ill.” 

“T should hope it would be nothing 
serious,” said Mr. Frodsham, “ Danby is a 
general fayourite in the bank.” 

“And he would be particularly useful 





to me at this moment,” said the manager, 





“as he writes better French than any of 
the others, and I shall probably have to 
leave this matter of Mieville and Company, 
of Brussels, in his hands.” 

“Are you going away, sir?” said Mr. 
Frodsham, with surprise. 

“Only for a night or so,” said Heath ; 
“but I have information this morning of 
something going on in Paris which, I 
think, will require looking into by me 
presently. If Danby is ill, the Mieville 
matter must stand over till my return. 
So see that he is inquired after, please.” 

Most of the younger gentlemen had 
returned from their luncheon, and Mr. 
Smowle was cursing the fate which com- 
pelled him to return to work immediately 
afterthe mid-day meal, withoutallowing him 
to indulge himself in the solace of tobacco, 
when the faithful Rumbold, in one of the 
intervals of fire-stoking, sidled over to the 
desk, and, while pretending to be occupied 
in moving one of the large ledgers, said, 

“There’s going to be a wacant stool, 
I guess, inthis establishment, Mr. Smowle.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Smowle, lcoking up. 

“What do I mean?” said Rumbold, as 
usual, interrogatively, “why, exactly what 
Isay. The guvner’s sent up a messenger to 
young Danby’s lodgings to see if he was ill, 
and the messenger has just come back.” 

“Well, there’s nothing much the matter 
with him, I suppose,” said Mr. Smowle. 
“Monday morning head-ache,eh, Rummy?” 

“Oh, isn’t there nothing much the 
matter with him?” said the porter, with a 
redundancy of negative. ‘“ What do you 
think the answer at his lodgings was? 
That he went out some time yesterday 
afternoon, without saying where he was 
going or when he should come back, and 
he didn’t come home all night; and they 
have heard nothing of him since.” 

“Hallo, Walter D.; hallo, my young 
friend!” said Mr. Smowle, shaking his 
head ; “this looks very bad. I hope you 
are not going to rob me of my character 
as the black sheep of this establishment, 
because that wouldn’t do me much good, 
and might do you an amazing amount of 
harm. Didn’t say where he was going, 
and didn’t come home all night? Ah, 
well, well, well! What did Hampstead 
say when he heard that message ? ” 

“What did he say?” said Rumbold. 
“ Why, he shook his head very hard, and 
didn’t seem to like it a bit. Mr. Frodsham 
was in the room when it came, and he 
seemed regularly in the dumps.” 
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“No right-minded person, Rumbold,” 
said Mr. Smowle, looking up at him, 
“could contemplate any lapse from the 
paths of virtue without feeling, as you are 
pleased to express it, ‘in the dumps.’ 
Besides, Danby, unlike myself, was of some 
use in this establishment.” 

“That’s just what’s put the manager 
out so,” said Rumbold. “He isn’t one to 
take on because one of you gentlemen has 
a sick head-ache or has been out for a 
lark ; but he wanted Mr. Danby particu- 
larly just now. I heard him say so.” 

“What did he want him for?” asked 
Smowle. 

“To take charge of the foreign cor- 
respondence while he is away,’ said the 
porter. ‘‘The manager’s going away to 
Paris to-night. I told you it wasn’t for 
nothing he sent for the Continental Brad- 
shaw.” 

“Going to Paris? What, is there any- 
thing special on there ? ” 

“ From what I could make out, I should 
say there was,” said Rumbold. ‘Some of 
them foreign discount agents playing up 
their games again no doubt, and the mana- 
ger is going to look after them himself. 
There would be a fine chance for you now, 
if you could speak French, to cut in and 
take Mr. Danby’s place.” 

“* Parlez vous Francais,” said Mr. 
Smowle. “‘ There are many to whom this 
question is addressed’; for the rest vide 
advertisement. No, Rummy, the French 
which I acquired during a fortnight at 
Boulogne is limited, and I certainly could 
not undertake to conduct a correspondence 
in that language.” 

So the day wore on and the evening 
came, when the younger gentlemen were 
released from their toils, and went away, 
bestowing very little thought upon their 
missing comrade. But the manager re- 
mained long after their departure, sending 
out for some dinner about five, a thing 
which he had never been known to do 
before, and at seven despatching Rumbold 
to fetch a cab. 

When he announced the arrival of the 
vehicle, the porter intended to take the 
portmanteau, but was surprised to find 
that Mr. Heath had it already in his hand. 

“‘No, thank you,” he said, checking the 
movement which Rumbold made to take it 
from him. “I can carry it very well myself, 
and I want you to look in the address- book 
and see where Mr. Danby lives, and tell the 
cabman to drive there. I should like to 
learn something of him before going.” 








When Rumbold came put with the 
address, he found the manager already 
seated in the cab, and the portmanteau 
with him, so that all he had to do was to 
direct the driver to South Molton-street, 
and to retire into the bank very much 
puzzled at all that had taken place. 

Mrs. Wilkins, the landlady of Mr. 
Danby’s lodgings, was not best pleased on 
hearing from her maid-of-all-work, “A 
man wanted to see her about Mr. Danby, 
please,” but on emerging from the under- 
ground regions in which she passed most 
of her time she was confronted by Mr. 
Heath, and was at once much impressed 
by his manner. He asked whether any- 


thing had been heard of the missing 


tenant, and seemed quite distressed when 
Mrs. Wilkins answered in the negative. 
He took great pains to make the old lady 
understand that he was the manager of 
the bank, and that he had called there 
because Mr. Danby was so highly thought 
of by his employers. Finally he took his 
leave, with the hope that when he returned 
from Paris, where he said he was going, 
he should find that Mr. Danby was again 
safely ensconced in what he was sure 
must be that very comfortable room. 

So to the Charing Cross Station and 
through the night to Dover, across the 
Channel, and along the Great Northern 
road to Paris. Two things only were 
noticeable in him during the journey, and 
they were that he never parted with the 
portmanteau, which he now always carried 
with the painted name of Studley on it 
well displayed; and that when he staggered 
from the boat and put his foot upon 
French soil, or what stands for it, on the 
slippery, sea-soaked pier of Calais, and 
was asked what was his name, he re- 
plied without hesitation, “Studley.” If 
he had been called upon to produce his 
passport, the same name would have 
been found in that document. 





THE NEW PARIS OPERA HOUSE. 

THE great theatre which has just been 
completed in Paris is professedly the most 
perfect specimen of its kind that exists. 
The architect, M. Garnier, is a man of 
genius, with just ideas upon dramatic art, 
which he has worked out logically. He 
has, moreover, travelled over the world, 
studying the best examples in every city. 
He has thus combined theory and prac- 
tice; and the result, after years of labour, 
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is the splendid temple that stands at the 
top of the Rue de la Paix. 

No such monument could be reared 
by private exertion. In almost all the 
cities of the continent of Europe, 
certainly in all the capitals, one theatre 
at least is the work of the State or 
the City. Indeed, it seems only in logical 
fitness that, where the exchange, the 
church, the public square, the town hall, 
have been furnished by the community 
itself, an entertainment of such import- 
ance, which engrosses the attention of thou- 
sands, should enjoy the same substantial 
aid. The dignity of the stage is enhanced 
when we see some handsome pile standing 


’ conspicuous and alone, filling the whole side 


of a square, and we know by instinct that 
this is Tue Tuearre. In how many cities 
abroad does this welcome object meet the 
stranger’s eye: as at Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Munich, where splendid and archi- 
tectural buildings, adorned with statues 
and columns, are among the stateliest 
monuments of the town. 

There is something almost fascinating 
in the study of these temples of intel- 
lectual entertainment, and it is not sur- 
prising that the principles of their 
arrangement and construction should have 
exercised the genius and ingenuity of 
many. The larger the building, the more 
complicated becomes the problem of 
arranging distinct and convenient de- 
partments for the different classes of 
the audience; of contriving separate 
and convenient approaches, and equal 
opportunities of seeing and hearing for 
all. There are, in short, so many elements 
to be considered, so many interests to be 
harmoniously conciliated, so much tempta- 
tion to fall into detail, with such oppor- 
tunities for genius in the direction of 
simplicity, that into no class of building 
does logic enter so largely, or the want of 
it produce such confusion. A well laid 
out theatre is a grateful and welcome 
object; and it may be added that this 
excellence in every way conduces to the 
dramatic object for which the theatre is 
built. 

During the imperial days, when Paris 
was being renewed with reckless magnifi- 
cence, it was felt that the reconstruction 
would be incomplete without some superb 
temple of the drama, which should be 
conspicuous io all the world. There was 
to be no limit to either cost or magnifi- 
cence. Everything was done to secure 
success. A commission was appointed, 





not to receive plans, but to enquire into 
theatrical and scenic principles, and issue 
a scheme for the guidance of competi- 
tors. Machinists, scene-painters, dramatic 
authors, were all invited to give their 
opinions ; and finally, after all due delibe- 
ration, the plans of M. Garnier were 
selected. A theatre constructed under 
such conditions might be fairly supposed 
to represent all that science and experience 
has discovered to the present time, and yet 
it has to be admitted that the result of all 
this prodigious exertion is a theatre, hand- 
some, indeed, but differing little from other 
theatres of less pretension. This might seem 
mortifying, but for its establishing the con- 
clusion that the principles of the stage are 
of an antique simplicity ; that honest study 
only leads back to the old primitive system 
which has endured since the days of Euri- 
pides. All really great architects have 
been successful in their theatres, as no 
shape of building offers finer opportunities 
for bold and simple arrangement. 

The New French Opera House may then 
fairly be taken to represent the most com- 
plete development of modern ideas. The 
architect visited the leading theatres of 
Europe, and prepared a sort of “ return,” 
based on a series of exhaustive questions 
addressed to the directors. He thus dis- 
covered the weak places, and, by com- 
parison, ascertained all that was most 
convenient in practice. 

The new theatre has unquestionably a 
somewhat gaudy, meretricious air, in keep- 
ing with the other imperial constructions, 
and, though bulky, wants dignity. It 
impresses at first with a certain surprise, 
but with successive visits it becomes less 
agreeable. 

The different parts of the house can be 
distinguished from the outside, which 
the architect intended as a “note” of his 
building: an oblong block in front holding 
the entrance hall, &c.; a dome in the middle, 
and signifying the “auditorium”; and a 
huge temple-like building rising behind and 
higher than all, and containing the stage, 
and that vast space above the stage, into 
which the curtain can be drawn without 
rolling or folding. This sort of architec- 
tural arrangement has a spacious air and 
looks honest, but the unity of the building 
is sacrificed. The main element, too, is 
that vast entrance hall where the spectators 
are assembled. This is the theatre; the 
rest—stage, approaches, &c.—are “‘ depen- 
dences.” The dome, therefore, should be 





the chief conspicuous object, whilst the 
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having so vast a chamber over the stage is will arrive in carriages, and be set down 
inartistic, and even, for purposes of stage | in front, while the vast mass of the lower 
machinery, seems almost unnecessary, as all | division will come on foot, and make their 
the changes might be effected from below. | way to the sides of the building. There is 


But high as is this construction above the 
dome, which it dwarfs, it would have been 
still higher but for an architectural 
artifice, the dome itself being a false one, 
and the real dcme many feet below. Thus it 
would seem that the older shape of theatres 
—the larger oblong block, with a coned 
roof and a sort of portico in front—is 
more expressive, and less likely to lend 
itself to any fantastic result, than the 
result of M. Garnier’s architectural inge- 
nuity. 

As one of the very first objects to be 
considered in designing a place of public 
amusement, which is intended to contain 
thousands of spectators, is the provision of 
ample and convenient means of safe and 
rapid ingress and egress, the first desidera- 
tum in a theatre is that it should be isolated. 
Too many theatres are built with an 
anxious regard to considerations of space, 
with all their entrances huddled together 
in front, and the audience is thus poured 
into the house, as it were, through a 
number of conduits placed side by side. 
In a grand theatre, standing detached, 
these matters are much more easily 
and comfortably arranged, and, by the 
exercise of good sense, M. Garnier 
has worked out the important problem 
admirably. The entrances, it is obvious, 
should be regulated by some sort of 
relation to the distinct places inside. It 
is obvious that the readiest approach to 
the grand tier would be from the front or 
facade of the theatre, by means of the 
grand stair leading straight from the hall 
to the centre of the bend or horseshoe. As 
the galleries and upper boxes would have to 
be reached directly by steeper approaches, 
these, it is evident, would be best placed at 
the sides, where, too, would be found the 
entrances to the pit. But there is yet 
another difficulty as to the approaches, 
namely, how to divide the carriage and 
pedestrian traffic. If both these entrances 
are in front, there are serious dangers or 
incoveniences, as any one who has attended 
the Covent Garden Opera on a crowded 
night has found. The stream of carriages 
interrupts the many streams of foot 
passengers, and this not without peril. 
These two classes it might seem almost 
impossible to conciliate; but the division 
of entrances almost solves the difficulty. 
Thus the tenants of stalls and grand tier 

















yet an intermediate class, who arrive in 
hired cabs, and to these M. Garnier allots 
a distinct entrance at one of the sides, at 
the expense, it would seem, of his hitherto 
logical arrangement. The subdivision 
into hired and private carriage traffic 
confuses the previous division of entrances 
into what might be called plebeian and 
patrician: and it involves the incon- 
venience that tenants of the stalls or 
grand tier who have come in a cab must, 
on going away, make their way from their 
own door to this special one, where they 
can alone hope to find their vehicles. 

The French custom of “control” by 
which every one entering the house has to 
exchange their ticket at a central bureau, 
is maintained, and in the great hall there 
will be four of these offices, at each of 
which four officials will te stationed. 
This system, though it appears costly and 
troublesome, is in reality cheap and simple, 
and once more exhibits the nicely logical 
instinct of our neighbours in business. 
The system amounts to this, that not only 
is there only one barrier for taking the 
tickets, where the ticket takers sit to- 
gether, and thus “control” each other, 
but they themselves are controlled by the 
vouchers they give in return, and which 
are retained by the box keepers. In 
England, fraud is favoured by the false 
arrangement of a money-taker and a 
ticket-taker being detailed for each de- 
partment, who are thus in_ relation, 
whereas in France the administration 
receives the tickets from all alike. 

A great feature in a well-built theatre 
should be the grand staircase. This, of 
course, belongs to the dress tiers and 
gala portions of the audience, and should 
lead directly to the boxes. And certainly 
the effect of such a grand flight is very 
striking. But as the floor and stalls 
in M. Garnier’s building are some thirty 
feet above the level of the street, the 
grand stair, in the new theatre, had to 
be divided half way up, so to allow 
those ascending access to the stall flight. 
There is an air of compromise in this 
arrangement and a want of boldness, and 
it virtually makes two flights instead of 
one. The whole difficulty arises from the 
false level of the floor, which is, in fact, 
placed on the second story. The true 
arrangement would seem to be that the 
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floor of the house should be on a level with 
the street, and that the stairs should lead 
to the boxes. The truth is that the elaborate 
subdivision of entrances has led to the 
adoption of these different levels, and con- 
sequently to the multiplication of stair- 
cases. Indeed to this cause also must be 
attributed the disfiguring roof above the 
stage, for, if the stage itself had been 
fixed on the ground level, there would 
have been no necessity for carrying this 
roof to its present unsightly and inhar- 
monious height. 

The interior or salle is beautifully pro- 
portioned, nearly circular, and giving an 
idea of vast space. The galleries are of 
a very solid kind, and by an unnsual 
arrangement, the boxes are placed behind. 
Thus, each “ box” may be said to consist 
of an exposed “slice” of the gallery, with a 
little room behind. Like all compromises, 
this combination enfeebles both elements, 
but it virtually amounts to the abolition of 
the box. This is, however, perhaps as well 
after all, for the encouraging effect on the 
performers of a house filled to the roof is 
nearly lost in a theatre that is all pigeon- 
holes, from which faces languidly peep 
out. There can be no doubt but that 
the principle of dramatic effect comprises 
audiences as well as actors; that the 
former, by their sympathies and expressed 
interest, should join in the representation. 
All the audience here is in the house—the 
true system—and very different from that 
of the average theatre, where caverns are 
hollowed out under the boxes, and where, 
between the tiers, there are great round 
absorbing spaces. The Theatre Francais 
is almost perfect in this sense, taking into 
account its size and modest pretensions. 
From the stage it must appear one amphi- 
theatre of faces, confined, as it were, by 
slender solid ribbons, the galleries being so 
shallow, the panel work so narrow, and the 
occupants put so forward. It may be added, 
also, that the relation of the stage to the 
house is simply perfect, its height above the 
stalls being nicely adjusted. The arch, 
too, is deep and semi-circular; the painted 
drapery, though old-fashioned, has a 
grandeur and solidity that contrasts with 
the tawdry decorations in other theatres, 
which, too often, only display themselves 
instead of giving effect to the stage; and 
the huge rolling folds of a sombre chocolate 
drapery, which descend almost to the chord 
of the arch, throw out, with admirable 
effect, the figures and scenery below. 

The question of what kind the curtain 











should be seems simple enough, but should 
be regulated, like everything else con- 
nected with the stage, by logical prin- 
ciples. The old dark-green curtain had a 
not inappropriate significance, and even 
mystery. Now gaudy pictures, framed in 
gold, are almost invariably adopted. These 
formerly did duty as “drop scenes,” 
which descended between the acts, and 
were indeed supposed to be no more than 
scenes let down for the nonce, more grateful 
to the eye and not so final as the curtain. 

But there can be no doubt that the 
usual temples and vast landscapes of the 
commonplace act-drop are felt to be 
inappropriate and out of place, and many 
devices have been tried to improve upon 
the conventional arrangement. Curtains 
of plain material have been tried, but they 
invariably look poor and mean, even in 
their best days, while those of genuine 
velvet or stuff which are in use in some 
houses are open to the objection of growing 
“shabby,” of showing creases, and of 
getting worn at the folds and collecting the 
dust. Again, in a great theatre an amount of 
material much larger than the space filled 
has to be employed, so as to cause hand- 
some folds, for otherwise the display would 
be meagre and poor; and where there is a 
great amount of material the weight to 
be lifted becomes enormous, and almost 
unmanageable. 

A painted curtain, then, seems most 
convenient and least incongruous, the 
folds not being painted too heavily, 
and the idea suggested being that of 
a cloth painted. So does the mellow 
amber curtain at Covent Garden ascend, 
though the double folding, which sets 
in when the curtain is half way up, 
has a most awkward effect. At the 
Paris “Gaieté” there is a wonderful 
curtain crowded with figures of all ages 
and climes, well grouped and painted ; yet 
the effect is bad in exact proportion to the 
ambition of the effort. As for curtains 
made of looking-glass and such bizarre 
attempts, they are mere fantastic tricks, 
and unworthy of the theatre. 

By long-established custom the curtain 
is let down from the top, but there can 
be no doubt that, if actual drapery be 
employed, it should properly fall in grace- 
ful folds from each side of the stage. The 
old green curtain, falling slowly in waves, 
was certainly effective, and suited the old 
theatres, but would be wholly out of place 
where magnificence and glitter reign on 
both sides of the curtain. Everything 
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points to the conclusion that the screen 
interposed between the audience and the 
stage should be a cloth, richly but soberly 
painted, in harmony with the front of the 
house, rather than the back, and in a far 
more sober key than any of the scenes 
behind. 

The question of lighting is another 
problem that engages the attention of the 
architect of a new theatre. Our modern 
London manager thinks nothing so simple 
or effective as the sunlight that glares 
in the roof. In other houses, more 
old fashioned, chandeliers, following the 
line of the boxes, are in favour. Yet 
to these there is the insurmountable 
objection of inconvenient heat and a 
kind of interposing glow, as anyone 
will discover who stoops over the edge of 
his box. The sunlight is a radically false, 
coarse, and even detestable mode of illumi- 
nation. The light thus concentrated is so 
fierce, that under surfaces are in shadow, 
and the whole seems laid out in alternate 
patches of light and darkness. This is not 
“lighting” in the proper sense of the word. 

The audience part of a theatre should 
be lit like a ball-room or other hall where 
people in full dress assemble—that is, 
the light should be diffused, so as to fall 
with due effect on every part, and show 
off faces, dresses, and ornaments. The 
merely furnishing light, pure and simple, 
is not what is desired. The grand central 
chandelier, with amass of light, largeinstead 
of intense, is certainly in accordance with 
the true principle. There is a dignity and 
beauty in a handsome chandelier, with its 
glittering crystal drops and elegant design. 
It must be said, however, that it is open 
to a very serious objection, which is, that 
in proportion as it is large and effective, 
it impedes the view from the galleries. 
But this is the fault of the arrangement of 
existing theatres, and the eagerness for 
profit, through which the frequenters of 
the galleries are perched away aloft, 
where they can barely see or hear. If the 
true principle were applied, of placing the 
highest gallery no higher than where satis- 
factory view and hearing of the perfor- 
mance could be secured, it would be found 
that the chandelier would necessarily be 
above the line of vision. M. Garnier, in- 
deed, hopes to solve the difficulty by hang- 
ing his chandelier in the dome; but this 
seems an architectural fallacy, as the dif- 
ficulty is removed by raising the chandelier, 
and thus preventing it exercising its full 
function. 





Lighting the stage is another difficulty, 
which has led to endless discussion as to 
whether the light that illuminates the 
actor’s figure should come from above or 
below. 

In the last century, the stage was lit 
with great chandeliers, which hung a 
little in front of the curtain. This, it has 
been almost vehemently urged, is the true 
principle ; but, as may be imagined, the 
system is impossible at the present date, 
where so much glare is required, and 
where the proscenium is so high. To be 
effective, the light should be about the 
same distance from the performers’ faces 
as it is at present; and no amount of 
ingenuity could contrive this in any other 
way than by means of the footlights, unless 
by carrying a screened row of lights across 
the opening, which would have a strange 
effect. The truth is, the present system 
answers well enough, and few, unless 
reminded of them,-would notice the ob- 
jections to it, viz., casting the shadows 
upwards, &e. 

The French principle, however, of sink- 
ing the footlights in a channel, so that 
they are nearly below the stage, the 
boards being sloped away in front of them, 
so as not to interfere with the rays, is a 
radically false one. The light comes as 
from an opening in a furnace, and leaves 
the space above it comparatively unillu- 
minated. The result is, the shadow or dark- 
ness on the audience side is too great, and 
the contrast too strong. Every one sitting 
in the stalls will have noticed the fierce, 
unpleasant glare which is cast out of the 
ground upon the actors as they draw near 
the orchestra, and which is as opposed to 
the idea of true lighting as the effect of the 
“sunlight” is to that of the chandelier. 
The older system, namely, of lamps, each 
with its little screen, as can be seen at 
Covent Garden, is much more satisfactory; 
as the light reaches the audience through 
the open spaces between the screens, and 
is diffused better in front and behind 
the footlights, and the glare is not nearly 
so offensive. 

The latest French system is to have 
the jets below the stage reversed. But 
the whole light furnished is in excess of 
what is required, which is owing to the 
necessity for throwing sufficient light on 
the figures, whether they are away from 
the orchestra and far up the stage, as well 
as when they are close to the orchestra. 
If the light be strong enough in the first 
instance, it, will of course be too strong in 
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the second ; and if sufficient in the second, 
it will not be suf€cient when the actors 
are removed to a distance. 

These, and kindred difficulties, seem 
inseparable accompaniments of the arti- 
ficial requirements of the stage, and can 
no more be altogether got rid of than a 
theatrical scene can ever be really made 
like anything in nature, unless the ima- 
gination of the spectator largely assists in 
the process. To say that M. Garnier 
should not have been able to overcome them 
altogether, therefore, is merely to say that 
the designer of the new Paris Opera House 
is mortal, like the architects of meaner 
buildings. There is, after all, a limit to 
what can be done both before and behind 
the curtain; and, magnificent as it is, we 
return to our original opinion that the 
new theatre will not differ in any startling 
degree from other houses of similar pre- 
tensions. 





POPPY. 
IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
VI. 

Tuar “ Charlie” was a standing offence 
to the young husband. He protested 
against being called Max like a man out of 
a German opera. In his tender moments 
he would beg Poppy to withdraw the 
name, but she said she couldn’t, she didn’t 
care about the name of Charles since it 
had been borne by a butler in the Hard- 
wicke household, whose beery propensities 
had caused him to be ignominiously ex- 
pelled from further prosecution of his 
legitimate functions. As to “Charlie,” 
that only meant her Cousin Graham. Max 
was a delightful name, “and suits you,” 
she said, looking admiringly into the manly 
face of her husband. She loved him dearly, 
but she was a little afraid of him; a little 
bored by his tenderness ; a little doubtful 
of his good opinion; and not a little dis- 
posed to assert herself and her family, and 
her doings and privileges upon every 
occasion. The thought rankled in her 
mind that Sir Charles was a little ashamed 
of her; that he regretted not having thrown 
the handkerchief to one of those high-bred 
beauties whereof the fame had penetrated 
even into the humble Vicarage drawing- 
room. Country neighbours love “the 
cackie of the burg,” and some of the great 
ladies who called twice a year at the 
Vicarage, and asked Poppy and her papa 
to a croquet party or an archery féte, had 
dropped a word here and a hint there, and 





had expressed their congratulations after 
a fashion a little too much tinctured with 
surprise to bealtogether pleasing to Poppy’s 


sensitive spirit. She was jealous of the 
thought that anything but simple affection 
could have brought about their marriage. 
“ He loved me, and I loved him, and so we 
were married,” said Poppy to herself, dis- 
posing peremptorily of the matter after her 
own summary fashion of dealing with 
things. “All the rest’s humbug, and I’m 
not going to worry myself running after 
ideas. I hate a fool’s errand.” 

Nevertheless, though she claimed privi- 
leges for herself which she would at once 
have denied her husband, she did now 
and again feel a little uneasy at Captain 
Graham’s influence on their mutual rela- 
tionship. To Sir Charles she said she was 
consoling Graham. He seemed to need a 
great deal of consolation about a woman 
he had never loved, her husband thought. 
“ And it would be a capital marriage for 
him,” Poppy went on plaintively, “if it 
could only be brought to pass. I declare, 
Max, since we have been so happy our- 
selves, I feel twice as much for the mis- 
fortunes of other people.” 

Sir Charles made a wry face, and kissed 
her; and a few minutes after she was 
riding off on a donkey to Sonnenberg, 
Captain Graham holding the sunshade 
over her pretty face, whilst Poppy prattled 
by the way. 

“Max has letters to write,” she said, 
“but he wouldn’t let me put off the 
expedition on that account.” She expected 
a note of admiration at her husband’s 
magnanimity ; and she felt rather aggrieved 
when Graham said, “ Depend upon it he’s 
glad of the excuse for a shady cigar. 
Letters to write is too stereotyped an 
excuse for anything but polite fiction 
now-a-days, my dear.” 

“* Max doesn’t tell stories.” 

“Nor do you, when you say ‘not at 
home.’ ” 

“That’s quite a different thing.” 

* All recognised official formulas. Letters 
to write, a bad headache, not at home. 
They all mean you are misanthropically 
inclined for the moment; that’s all; 
and as I’m the gainer, Poppy, I’m not 
disposed to quarrel with him or split 
straws with you for the turn events have 
taken.” 

But Poppy was not to be mollified by 
the sugar-plum thrown in for her benefit. 
“It was very kind of Max,” she repeated, 
sturdily. “And I know he had real 
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business; I felt horribly selfish for not 
having stayed at home to help him.” 

Altogether the expedition was not 
successful. Some slight shade of remorse 
made Poppy less bright and less sympa- 
thetic than usual; and when, after a long 
silence, she began for the seventh time 
since they sat out, “Max says ws 
Captain Graham felt it behoved him to 
stop this boredom of quotations from Sir 
Charles at any price. 

“*Tam Sir Oracle!’ hey Poppy? ‘And 
when I speak let no dog bark.’ But if a 
dog don’t bark, he bites.” : 

“Charlie!” cried his cousin, all aflame 
with anger, and in her agitation trying to 
slip down; “I won’t stand it; you are 
always sneering at my husband; you are 
always trying to show him in a bad light ; 
you impute motives to him, you insinuate 
things about him, that are abominable. I 
know that you are ever so much older 
than I am, but you have no right to treat 
me like a little girl now I am married!” 

“You'll frighten the donkey,” said 
Captain Graham, coolly. “I never saw 
you in such a temper before. What's 
happened to put you out?” 

“You!” Poppy whimpered, for she felt 
quite ashamed of her outbreak, and afraid 
she had made herself ridiculous. 

“IP” Graham repeated. “When I have 
been plodding like a patient pilgrim by 
your side. My dear child, you must 
remember I’ve loved you since you were 
as high as the table; and when I am with 
you I want to have Poppy, not diluted Sir 
Charles and water.” 

Poppy made no answer; she hung her 
head down; Graham talked to the donkey- 
boy, and whistled during the pauses of 
the conversation. As they crossed the top 
of the Kur Garten, at the end of one of 
the least frequented paths, they saw 
Sir Charles seated on a bench beside a 
lady to whom he appeared to be speak- 
ing earnestly. The lady hastily drew 
down her veil as they approached, and 
rising, disappeared amongst the trees. 
Sir Charles came towards them with a 
heightened colour. Captain Graham’s and 
Poppy’s eyes met. 

“How about the important letters, 
eh ?”’ asked cousin Charlie. 

But Poppy was too indignant to reply. 





vil. 
“A neaR shave, that!” cousin Charlie 


exclaimed, taking off his felt hat, and 
fanning himself as he lay back in the 














carriage. ‘To see the Ariadne, did you 
say? I declare if I'd known it was so 
hot, I don’t think I’d have come; the end 
of October, too!” 

“T thought you didn’t care about heat,” 
Poppy answered snappishly. 

She had been snappish with him ever 
since that day when the veiled lady had 
risen and walked away from Sir Charles’s 
side in the Kur Garten. And she was 
doubly uneasy now, being separated from 
her husband, whom, at the last moment, 
she had seen struggling with the crowd 
in company with a lady whose general 
outlines resembled that of the fair unknown 
on the bench. 

“Sir Charles is taking it pretty coolly 
at any rate,” said Graham, getting up to 
put his hat into the net-work, and ruffling 
his curly hair with both hands as he sat 
down again. 

To this Poppy made no reply. 

“We shall get to a station soon, I sup- 
pose,” she said, after a pause; “and then 
Max will come into our carriage. It’s 
dreadful the way they pen you up in these 
foreign waiting-rooms.”’ 

Meanwhile, poor Sir Charles was think- 
ing, rather ruefully, that it was a hard 
thing he and his wife could never be alone 
together now. At the first station he got 
out and came to the window, looking some- 
what doleful still, but with certain glim- 
merings of consolation in the background, 
of which he wisely made no sign. 

“ Won’t you come in, Max?” said’ Poppy, 
rising to make place for him next the 
window. 

“TP thanks, no; that is, 'm—I’m 
smoking——”’ 

“Oh! just as you like. But, as every 
one smokes here, you might as well finish 
your cigar in our carriage.” 

Charlie, scenting the matrimonial battle 
from afar, said, “Ha! ha!” to himself, 
and felt pleased. He was rather dis- 
gusted with Poppy’s jealousy. “ To think 
of a girl being spooney on a prig like 
that!” he said to himself, and was not 
sorry that she would have to suffer for 
her freaks of temper as regarded himself. 

“There’s the bell!” cried Sir Charles, 
beating a hasty retreat; and he rushed 
away to his compartment. 

“T bet you any odds,” Captain Graham 
said, “that he is whispering sentimental 
nothings to some soft, young Fraiilein, 
who little guesses that he has a lawful 
wife not two doors off. Perhaps the wood- 
nymph who. made off the other day when 
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his legitimate 
scene. Eh?’ 

From that moment Poppy allowed her- 
self to be fooled to the top of her bent. 
Charlie Graham should not gibe and jeer 
at her for a patient Grizzel. She would 
show him she was a woman of spirit, 
not a poor little fool, pining after her 
husband. So, when at the next station, 
Sir Charles came back like a dog who has 
buried the bone of contention, but must 
grub it up again, he found Poppy, with a 
heightened colour, laughing and talking 
very loudly with the odious “ Charlie.” 
This time, Max was not invited to enter, 
and he felt rather foolish as he stood at 
the carriage-door. 

“Remember, my dear, you are not 
alone,” he said, in a low voice to his wife, 
as he prepared to climb into his own com- 
partment again. The carriage had filled 
up now, and the gates of Paradise were 
closed upon him. 

“Oh!” said Poppy, pertly, “as to that, 
we're as good as alone; the natives don’t 
understand, you know!” 

“Hit him hard there,” said Cousin 
Charlie, gleefully, as the train rolled away. 

“T beg your pardon?” Poppy replied, 
freezing into sudden dignity; ‘“‘ the train 
makes so much noise, I didn’t quite under- 
stand w 

“Not worth repeating,” bawled Captain 
Graham, affecting to believe her. 

“Surely Poppy is a little underbred,” 
Sir Charles was saying to himself. “A 
flippant woman is a dreadful thing.” And 
he sighed over poor Poppy’s chances of 
success when she would have to run the 
gauntlet of criticism amongst the women 
of his “set.” 

His companion little guessed why he 
was so silent. 

“ Perhaps you will take care of my wife,” 
Sir Charles said to Captain Graham, on 
the platform at Frankfort. ‘I have to go 
to my banker’s, and one or two odds and 
ends of business to transact, which would 
bore Poppy.” 

Poppy’s eyes grew round with wonder. 
She didn’t at all approve of Max’s way of 
disposing of her. ‘ However, if he don’t 
mind, why should 1?” she asked herself, 
indignantly. She flushed up scarlet, and 
then the tears came into her eyes. “I 


proprietor appeared upon th® 





have forgotten something I wanted to ask 
him,” she said, stopping short, and, leaving 
Captain Graham on the platform, she went 
back to her husband. ‘‘ You are not angry 
about anything, Max?” 








“IT? No.” 

“Then why don’t you come, too?” 

“T will join you at Bethmanns.” 

Then Poppy’s indignation again got 
the better of her, and her gentleness 
fled. 

“Very well; but I shan’t wait for you,” 
she cried, angrily. 

“T will come as soon as I can,” Max 
answered. He regretted that he could 
not go with her; but her manner made 
him regret it as little as possible. 

Poppy drove off in triumphant spirits; 
she was very witty about Ariadne, and 
said every woman ought to have a Naxos. 
Charlie criticised the meretricious effect of 
the pink curtain, and again declared that he 
would rather have looked at the statue 
through a stereoscope; the heat dissolved a 
man’s enthusiasm he said; and a woman 
who could ride on a panther, had, no 
doubt, the whip hand of her husband; the 
modern woman would not shed crocodile’s 
tears on a tiger’s back, and human nature 
was human nature from Eve in Eden 
down to the present moment. Then 
Poppy proposed that they should leave 
the temple, and go and look at the 
Juden-gasse. 

“But how about our knight of the 
rueful countenance ? ” asked Charlie. 

“Tf you mean Max, he has business 
which will detain him; he didn’t expect 
us to wait,” Poppy said, shortly. “ Let’s 
go to that famous place for coffee don’t 
you know, where you sit between little 
screens of wickerwork, and drink it in 
the public street. They give you splendid 
ices there; Susan Bridges told me all 
about it.” 

“All right,” said Captain Graham, and 
accosting a foot-passenger in hideous 
German began to ask the way. 

“ The first turning to the right, and the 
second to the left,” replied the stranger, 
greatly to Charlie’s surprise, addressing 
him in his own vernacular; “you will 
then be near the statue of Gutenberg, who, 
together with his colleagues Faust and 
Scheeffer may be regarded as the greatest 
benefactors of mankind.” And, having 
characteristically delivered himself of his 
little item of information, the politeGerman 
passed on his way. 

“We've had enough statues for to-day, 
Poppy, don’t you think? But how the 
mischief did the fellow know I was an 





Englishman? I speak the language like 
a native.” 


Poppy made no answer. Her eyes were 
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fixed in a stare of bewilderment on the 
much-desired gaol. There were the screens 
of ivy; there the little coffee tables, trimly 
decked with dazzling napery; smart waiters 
were rushing in and out amongst the 
guests; the sun was shining hotly down 
upon the street; and there, in one of the 
charming little retreats, sat Sir Charles 
with an ice before him, enjoying his 
solitude 4 deux. At the same table was 
the lady with whom he had travelled from 
Wiesbaden ; the wood-nymph, as Charlie 
had christened her, upon whom they had 
come in the Kur-Garten; and as Sir Charles 
caught sight of his wife and Captain 
Graham staring, transfixed with astonish- 
ment at them both, he said a hasty word 
to the lady, which caused her to drop her 
veil. It all passed in the twinkling of an 
eye. In another moment, Poppy, with 
head erect and distended nostril, had 
passed by the offending arbour, the skirts 
of her clothing sweeping Sir Charles in 
superb contempt, as, without looking to 
the right or the left, her nose well up in 
the air, she marched proudly onwards. 
Captain Graham followed in her train. 
“That beats cock-fighting!” was his 
mental comment; “but I always mistrust 
a prig. Poor dear little Poppy!” 

At the corner of the street they stopped 
and looked into a print shop. It was very 
hot, they had walked fast, and Poppy was 
breathless with fatigue and fury. As yet 
she had not spoken aword. She was glad to 
lean against the railing and recover herself. 

“T say, do you mean to stand that?” 
said Charlie. “If you do, you're a greater 
fool than you look.” 

“What ?” Poppy asked, trying to hide 
her discomfiture, trying to collect her 
thoughts, trying to gain time. 

“What? Well, pressing correspond- 
ences, business letters; banker to inter- 
view, et cetera, et cetera. That’s the 
Egeria of the fountain, my dear. If I 
were Mrs. Numa Pompilius I should seek 
my redress before Sir James Hannen.” 

“Pray drop your vulgar jokes,” Poppy 
answered, shortly. 

“Jokes? I was never farther from 
joking in my life. However, if you don’t 
mind, Poppy, I’m sure I needn’t.” 

“Of course you needn’t. Nor for the 
matter of that need anybody.” 

“Philosophy, thy name is Poppy;” 
cried Charlie, in tragic apostrophe. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself,” Poppy 
answered, in a towering rage, “and call 
that droschky.” 





“ Kisenbahn” was the only word she 
knew, and rejecting Charlie’s offer of 
interpretation with impatience, she waved 
him aside, jumped into the vehicle, and 
shouting the word to the driver, left 
Charlie standing on the pavement. He 
took off his hat and bowed low to her. 

“They love, they part,” said a fat old 
sentimental German to his wife, who 
toddled along the pavement, puffing beside 
him. “Ah! a beautiful thing is youth! 
Alas! that its joys are so fleeting! ” 

“ Ach Herr Je!” cried the old lady, 
sighing, “and thou feelest for the pangs 
they suffer, whilst my infirmities draw no 
compassion from thee.” 

* Madame is right,” said Charlie in his 
best manner, “the woes of youth havea 
remedy; the sufferings of later life can 
only be lightened by sympathy ! ” 

“Sir, 1 am delighted,” and the stout 
sentimental German made him a cere- 
monious bow. 

‘“‘ Besides,” Charlie added, “we don’t 
exactly love; we part it is true, but to 
meet again in half-an-hour. Do not let 
your tender heart be hurt by our suffer- 
ings; they may perhaps chiefly be attri- 
buted to temper; to which may be super- 
added the heat, and the pavement. I 
cannot absorb so much of your philan- 
throphy under false pretences, agreeable 
though your sympathy must necessarily 
be to a man whose feelings are somewhat 
ruffled.” 

“Sir, your sentiments do you honour ; 
you are an upright man; allow me,” and 
the brave old gentleman grasped Charlie’s 
hand with effusion. “Du lieber Himmel!” 
groaned the poor patient lady, who was 
standing in the gutter during this fine 
exchange of sentiment, “if they would 
only do it in the shade!” 

After this little episodical flow of soul, 
Captain Graham began to wonder what 
he should do with himself for the next 
two hours. If he followed Poppy, she 
would turn and rend him. As for that 
whited sepulchre of a Maxwell, he would 
not meet him a second earlier than was 
absolutely necessary. 


VIII. 


“Capramn GraHAM, @ word with you,” 
said Sir Charles, walking into the station. 

‘Now for it!” said Charlie, “ he’s going 
to cringe. Let him! I can excuse a fellow 
making a fool of himself on the impulse of 
the moment; but a cold-blooded, prag- 
matical prig like that’s incapable of im- 
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pulse. He wants me to humbug Poppy, I 
dare say; I hate your mathematical im- 
morality.” And, with a lofty sense of 
virtue, Charlie stalked leisurely after Max- 
well. “He can’t bamboozle me! he’ll try 
to blazon it out at first; then he’ll whimper; 
then he’ll cringe; then he’ll grovel. Let 
him grovel; he won’t get a rise out of me, 
though he go like the serpent till the end 
of his days.” 

It was somewhat of a surprise when 
Maxwell, turning a calm and unembar- 
rassed front to him, said, “‘ You saw me in 
the arbour just now?” 

“T did.” 

“T was not alone.” 

** So I perceived.” 

“It was unfortunate,” Sir Charles con- 
tinued, calmly. “I would fain have spared 
Poppy the annoyance; but I will settle 
everything with her when we are alone 
together.” 

“T doubt if you will find Poppy so easily 
‘settled.’ ” 

“That’s my affair,” Sir Charles an- 
swered, with just the slightest touch of 
hauteur. “ But I have a favour to ask of 
you. It is that you will allow me to return 
with my wife alone. Such explanations 
are always made better téte-d-téte.” 

Charlie bowed acquiescence. 

“There will be only two first-class com- 
partments,” Sir Charles continued. “I 
find they have a proverb here to the effect 
that only fools, Englishmen, and actresses 
travel first class ‘ 

“T wish he’d drop the conversational,” 
said Charlie to himself; 
when a man affects that sort of easy 
manner.” 

“So that,” Sir Charles continued, “I 
shall not be robbing you of your privileges 
by asking you to leave me and my wife 
together.” 

“Certainly not,” Graham assented. “In 
the scramble this morning, Poppy and I 
came down second-class, and afterwards it 
wasn’t worth the bore of moving.” 

“ Just so; one’s as good as the other,” 
Sir Charles agreed; “only one is less 
crowded in the first. We shall see you at 
dinner, I hope ?” 

“Thanks,” Charlie answered. He was 
dumb-foundered. There had been no 
grovelling, after all. 

“Poppy,” Sir Charles said, standing at 
the waiting-room door, “ you had better 
take my arm. The first bell has rung.” 

“ Are we to go without Charlie?” 

“Captain Graham is already on the 





“it looks bad |. 





platform ; I have been speaking to him.” 
And he offered her his arm. 

“Thank you; I suppose I can walk 
into the train without your aid.” 

She passed him without a look. Sir 
Charles went forward and opened the 
carriage door for her. 

“T prefer the other compartment.” 

“It is engaged.” 

“Then I will go second.” 

“No, not this evening, Poppy.” 

“ And why not this evening just as well 
as this morning ? ” 

** Because I have a few words to say to 
you, my dear.” 

“T decline to hear your words, Sir 
Charles, few or many. I prefer travelling 
with my own relations: I shall put myself 
under Captain Graham’s protection. It 
has suited you to leave me with him all 
day; it does not suit me to be left with 
you now.” 

‘People will hear.” 

“ Let them hear; who cares? For the 
matter of that, they may hear and see 
too,” Poppy cried. “I refuse to move 
until Captain Graham’s presence guarantees 
me from insult. I decline to be alone with 
you. I disbelieve your explanations; I 
reject them beforehand, unheard.” 

But Poppy’s stubborn will could not 
resist the railway official who at that 
moment came along the platform issuing 
his orders with military precision. 

Sir Charles jumped in after her, with a 
smile on his handsome face. Captain 
Graham was not visible to the naked eye. 

“T wanted to say a few words to you 
about Graham, my dear,” Sir Charles said, 
leaning across to her, when the train was 
fairly off. 

No; flesh and blood could not stand 
such barefaced hypocrisy, at least, not 
Poppy’s flesh and blood. 

* About Graham?” she cried, passion 
shaking cut the words in a shrill treble. 
“ About Charlie? About him? Let him 
alone; speak about yourself; or, rather, 
no! Keep silence. The truth you can- 
not tell me; I will not listen to lies!” 

“Poppy,” Sir Charles said, angrily: 
“you are forgetting yourself; this is un- 
womanly, irrational rage.” 

“T am forgetting myself!” Poppy cried, 
in atumult of fury; “and pray what have 
you been doing? It might have been as 
well if you had remembered me! It’s 
all very well for you to pick holes in 
Charlie; you’ve always hated him; it was 
easy to see that from the first ——” 
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“You will be the first to confess later 
that I am Graham’s best friend.” 

“ And you would have had me cast him 
off,” Poppy continued, not deigning to 
notice the interruption. ‘‘ My own cousin ; 
one of my oldest friends. But I wasn’t 
mean enough for that, and I’m glad of it 
now.” 

“Poppy, do you love me ? ” Sir Charles 
asked, as though in subduing his own 
temper he might better bring her to her 
senses. 

“No!” 

“Do you believe I love you? ” 

“No!” 

“‘ Poppy have you never loved me? ” 


“No!” Poppy almost shouted; “and | Lady Maxwell.” 


now I hate you! I despise you! I wish 
I had married poor Charlie when he asked 
me! We might have been poor, but we 
'»? 


should have been happy ! 











At this moment the lady rose to open 
the window. 

“Erlauben Sie!” Charlie said in his 
best German, as he took the strap out of 
her hand. 

“Thank you, Captain Graham.” 

“By Jove!” Charlie said for once in his 
life, really surprised, “ how the I beg 
your pardon, but who could dream of 
meeting you here ? ” 

“ Not you, evidently,” said Mary Steele, 
smiling sweetly upon him. ‘ Mamma and 
I have been at Wiesbaden for a week. 
She is taking the baths.” 

“ But why have we never seen you? ” 

“You appeared only to have eyes for 





It wasn’t a ques- 


* Poor little Poppy ! 
“ Sir Charles 


tion of eyes,” Charlie said. 
is a brute.” 
“Is he? How verystrange. He always 


“Then he did ask you?” Sir Charles | speaks so highly of you.” 


said with a nervous fiush on his face. 


“Yes, he did; more than once; and I | he spoken of me? 


“Of me ?” Charlie asked. “ When has 
I’m very much obliged 


was a wretched little fool to refuse him. | to him, I’m sure; but I can’t return the 


I thought his open manner betrayed a 
superficial character: I did not know that 
a cold crust of reserve could conceal a 
traitor’s heart ! ” 

“You have said enough,” Sir Charles 
replied, with a sort of bitter calm. “ You 
had better compose yourself. I have asked 
Captain Graham to dinner.” 

Poppy vouchsafed no reply. She turned 
her back upon her husband and looked out 
of the window. She would ask her cousin 
to take her straight off to England. She 
would go back to her father. Sir Charles’s 
presence was unendurable to her. Brood- 
ing on her wrongs, and hatching her plans 
for vengeance, she remained sullenly silent 
during the rest of the journey. 


IX. 


As Captain Graham sat down in his 
corner of the big red velvet carriage, he 
was dimly aware of a female form at the 
other corner; but his mind was still full 
of his cousin, and he sat back and closed 
his eyes in thought. He could not under- 
stand Sir Charles, and he didn’t at all 
like the idea of the marital asperities 
which were likely to pass during the 
journey. All the better part of him was 
enlisted in Poppy’s behalf. He saw that 
she loved her husband in spite of her off- 
hand flighty manner, and this made him 
all the more bitter against Sir Charles, 
and all the tenderer in his thoughts of 


Poppy. 





compliment. Not that I have any fault 
to find as regards myself, but to Poppy 
his conduct is atrocious. But I didn’t 
know you knew him.” 

“Oh, yes. I had met him in town 
before Poppy’s engagement, and after that 
I was once or twice at the Vicarage when 
he was there. I came upon him quite by 
chance the other day in the Kur-Garten— 
the day you and your cousin went to 
Sonnenberg,” Mary Steele said, with her 
bright shrewd eyes fixed on Charlie’s 
bewildered face. 

Mary didn’t tell him how Sir Charles 
had explained to her that Poppy was 
consoling her cousin for the obduracy 
with which some fair lady had treated 
him, and how broken-hearted the poor 
fellow was. 

“And I’ve been over to Frankfort with 
my mail to get a dress to-day,” Mary 
Steele went on. “Sir Charles helped us 
out of a difficulty about the tickets, for we 
neither of us knew a word of German; 
and he travelled with me afterwards, your 
carriage being full.”’ 


She did not think it necessary to tell 
him, either, how she had entreated Sir 
Charles not to mention Graham’s presence 
should he meet her with her mother. “I’ve 
had a dreadful time of it,” Mary had 
said, with a kind of grim humour, “ since 
he proposed to me. You know we're a 
hard sort ef people, and I daresay I’m 
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just as obstinate as mamma. But it 
would upset her dreadfully if she were to 
know he is here, and spoil her cure.” 

“So you have been obstinate?” Sir 
Charles said. ‘“ Well, why master your 
obstinacy? Exercise it to some end. 
Charlie Graham’s a capital fellow—not 
rich; but I’m sure you are not mercenary 
—and a clever woman like you, Miss 
Stecle, might do anything with Charlie.” 

“Might I?” Mary said. 
afraid he won’t give me the chance of 
trying. He has been so badly treated.” 

“Then treat him well,” Sir Charles 
said. “I'll undertake that you shall have 
the chance. Charlie’s not a fellow to 
bear malice.” (‘Especially with sixty 
thousand pounds to soften his feelings,” 
he added mentally.) 


“Then,” Graham said, “it was you in| 


the grove! it was you in the arbour? 
And, by Jove, Poppy’s nothing to com- 
plain of, after all!” 

“Why should she complain? ” Mary 
asked. ‘A girl is not to be pitied who 
has a good husband.” 

Given the text, Charlie had an extempore 
address ready in a moment. He was quite 
equal to the occasion. 

“Then you don’t love Poppy?” Mary 
Steele asked, as a preliminary whistle 
told them they were nearing their desti- 
nation. 

“Love Poppy?” Charlie Graham re- 
peated, with well-feigned surprise. ‘Why 
should I love my neighbour’s wife when I 
can love my own? I’ve known Poppy 
since she could crawl; and familiarity 
always knocks all romance out of a man 
as regards a girl he has watched through 
the hobbedehoy stage.” 

** But she is so pretty.” 

“ Perhaps. 
me, what care I how fair she be?’ No, 
Mary, this is the third and last time of 
asking. If you send me off now, I shan’t 
come back again.” 

“Well, I suppose it must be,” Mary 
said. After all, Sir Charles was right: 
her lover was good-looking, good-natured, 
and a gentleman; and if she were to do 
battle with her mother, it might as well be 
to some purpose. 

Poppy, still in the sulks, descended 
from the carriage, and silently mourted a 
droschky. Sir Charles followed. Half- 
an-hour afterwards Charlie Graham’s 
beaming face appeared at their sitting- 
room door. 


“But [I’m 


‘But if she be not fair to | 


smuggler. 
| smugg 


| “May I come in?” he cried. “I have 
| brought a friend.” 

‘“* How stupid of him!” Poppy thought, 
| Just when I wanted to be alone.” But 
| she rose and moved towards the door. 

“ Mary!” she cried. 

“Yes. Didn’t Sir Charles tell you? 

“ Poppy wouldn’t listen,” said Maxwell, 

coming forward, ‘‘so I thought you should 
tell her yourself.” 

“You never said a word about Mary; 

it was about Charlie you began.” 
| “Charlie and Mary are one,” said 

Graham, drawing Mary’s hand through 
| his arm. 
“Is it true?” Poppy asked incredu- 
_lously, looking from one to the other. 

“True?” Mary repeated, searching 

about for a metaphor. “Yes, as true 


. ” 
| as 


9 


> 





oo-— 
| “Steel!” said Charlie gallantly, kissing 
her hand. 


| 
| THE BOLD SMUGGLER. 

Tue bold smuggler has become a tame, 
| vapid, spiritless, unheroic fellow—prosy, 
| dull, unromantic, and commonplace. All 
|the dash has gone out of him. He was 
‘once as {ull of melodrama as the hero of a 
| transpontine theatre: worthy of being 
ranked with brigands, outlaws, pirates, 
buccaneers, corsairs, filibusters, and con- 
trabandistas. With keen-edged sword 
and dagger, and a belt bristling with 
pistols, he was the leader in many an 
exciting struggle, and was decidedly 
admired if not trusted by the lovers of 
romance. But now all is changed. He 
sneaks about his work, runs away from 
his contraband stores, and seldom shows 
fight against the majesty of the law. 

We may perchance be better than our 
fathers and grandfathers; but it is not on 
this ground that the smuggler has toned 
down to a very ordinary sort of mortal, a 
mean trickster instead of a dashing out- 
law. We must look to the tax-gatherer as 
the main agent in bringing about the 
change. In the days when customs duties 
were imposed on several hundred different 
kinds of foreign commodities, the tempta- 
tion to smuggling was almost irresistible. 
| lf a duty-payable article could be brought 
| into this country without paying the 
}impost, it could be sold at a price so 

low as to attract eager customers, and 
still yield a very large profit to the 
Conscience was not sensitive 
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on the matter. It was deemed no great 
crime to cheat the revenue, especially 
when people really believed that the 
import duties were either too heavy, or 
levied on too large a variety of com- 
modities. Adam Smith said: — “To 
pretend to have any scruple about buying 
smuggled goods, though a manifest en- 
couragement to the violation of the 
revenue laws, and to the perjury which 
almost always attends it, would in most 
countries be regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy which, instead 
of gaining credit with anybody, seems only 
to expose the person who affects to practise 
it to the suspicion of being a greater 
knave than most of his neighbours.” 
Hard words these; yet there is sufficient 
ground for them. The astute economist 
and moralist did not fail to point out the 
evils that result from this low tone of 
public sentiment :—‘ By this indulgence 
of the public, the smuggler is often en- 
couraged to continue a trade which he is 
thus taught to consider in some measure 
innocent; and when the severity of the 
revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, he 
is frequently. disposed to defend with 
violence what he has been accustomed to 
regard as his just property.” 

Before the close of the last century, a 
committee of the House of Commons in- 
vestigated the subject of smuggling, and 
found that it was carried on to an 
astounding extent. It was computed that 
thirteen million gallons of French brandy 
were surreptitiously brought to England in 
three years; the brandy could be sold on the 
coast at three shillings a gallon, and yield 
a sufficient profit: a temptation which the 
purchasers were not virtuous enough to 
resist. The tea trade was in those years, 
and for many a year afterwards, nearly a 
close monopoly in the hands of the East 
India Company; but the tax per pound 
was enormous, and the smugglers defied 
alike the company and the crown. There 
were good grounds for believing that, of 
all the tea imported, less than one-half 
paid the import duty. The tax-gatherer 
was cheated on all sides, and often treated 
with personal violence in addition. The 
committee had a doleful story to tell the 
House of Commons :—“ It appears to this 
committee that the illicit practices used 
in defrauding the revenue have increased 
in a most alarming degree; that these 
practices are carried on upon the coasts, 
and in other parts of the kingdom, with 
violence and outrage which not only 





threaten the destruction of the revenue, 
but are highly injurious to regular com- 
merce and fair trade, very pernicious to the 
manners and morals of the people, and an 
interruption to all good government ; and 
that the public revenue is defrauded” 
(including the evasion of the exciseman 
by home manufacturers of many articles) 
“to an extent of not less than two millions 
sterling per annum.” 

To prohibit trade between two or more 
countries is another mode of encouraging 
smuggling. In the early part of the 
present century, the Berlin and Milan 
decrees were unintentionally potent instru- 
ments towards this result. Napoleon, 
enraged that he could not humble the 
“nation of shopkeepers,” tried to ruin 
us by putting a stop to our European 
trade. None of the continental states 
under his autocratic influence were per- 
mitted to sell any of their commodities 
to the much-disliked but much-envied 
little island, nor to import any commodities 
therefrom. Of course this occasioned loss 
and embarrassment; but the English were 
as far from being ruined asever. They 
commanded the sea, which gave their 
merchant-ships free access to America, 
Asia, and Africa; and they contrived to 
carry on a European trade through the 
intermedium of such states as had not 
yet fallen under Napoleon’s sway. This 
was smuggling, no doubt, but a kind of 
national smuggling which cabinets and 
parliaments willingly condoned. The 
Napoleon decrees, instead of annihilating 
our Continental trade, only threw it into 
new and exceptional channels. Italian 
silk, instead of reaching us by the usual 
route, found its way by almost inexplicable 
means to Smyrna and to Archangel, from 
which ports it was brought to England by 
our unmolested ships; it took a year to 
reach us by the Smyrna route, and two 
years vii Archangel. On the other hand, 
continental consumers of tropical produce, 
such as sugar, tobacco, coffee, and cotton, 
had to adopt their own special means of 
evading the decrees. English ships could 
convey those commodities to such Conti- 
nental ports as were not under Napoleon’s 
rule; and then trading ingenuity was 
brought into exercise, to find routes -of 
transit that might elude the authorities. 
Some of the commodities were conveyed 
by English ships to Salonica in the 
Levant, landed on the Turkish shores, 
conveyed by horses and mules through 
Servia and: Hungary into Austria, and 
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then introduced in small packages into 
various parts of Italy and Germany. Nay, 
it was known that coffee consumed at 
Calais, just opposite our coast, had travelled 
by this extraordinary route, traversing 
Switzerland and France, after passing 
through the whole breadth of Turkey and 
Austria. Of course the prices were enor- 
mous, owing to the cost of carriage and 
the risk of seizure. Loaf sugar, refined in 
England, was packed in boxes containing 
two hundredweights each, to be slung on 
horses or mules employed on the adven- 
turoustransit; and,asa consequence of such 
a mode of trading, the sugar rose in price 
to six shillings a pound in some parts of 
the Continent. 

The Berlin and Milan decrees were of 
a political character in their origin or 
purpose; but the regular smuggler more 
generally bases his trade on the existence 
of heavy duties, imposed for revenue 
purposes or for the protection of home 
industry. The Spanish contrabandistas, 
who were in bygone years the heroes of 
many a romance, flourished because import 
duties were high. At one time English 
cargoes, or miscellaneous cargoes in English 
ships, were landed at Gibraltar on purpose 
to be smuggled over the frontier into 
Spain—to the value of a million sterling 
perannum. As to France, in times long 
subsequent to the era of the decrees, and 
when import duties were levied only for 
the sake of revenue, the land-frontiers were 
the scene of extraordinary smuggling. 
Dogs were trained in Belgium on purpose 
to smuggle goods into France. The 
animals were of large size, and were 
trained to carry twenty or twenty-five 
pounds each; the load consisting of 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, &c. They were 
conducted across the frontier in packs 
from France into Belgium; they were 
kept all day without food, beaten un- 
mercifully (what a superior being man 
is!) laden in the evening, and started 
off. The poor hungry animals made the 
best of their way to their French homes, 
usually two or three leagues from the 
frontier, and were there well fed and kindly 
treated. In ten years, more than forty 
thousand of these hard-worked smuggling 
dogs were destroyed by the French 
Customs’ officers, three francs being given 
as a bonus for the capture of each. Some- 
times a dog would be found laden with 
nearly fifty pounds’ worth of smuggled 
goods. 

English or French, Spanish or Belgian, 








it is found to be pretty much the same 
with all nationalities in this particular ; 
where import duties are very heavy, there 
will the smuggler make his appearance. 
“Tt has been invariably found,” says 
M‘Culloch, “ that no vigilance on the part 
of the revenue officers, no severity of 
punishment, can prevent the smuggling of 
such commodities as are either prohibited, 
or loaded with oppressive duties. 
smuggler is generally a popular character ; 
and whatever the law may declare on the 
subject, it is ludicrous to expect that the 
bulk of society should ever be brought to 
think that those who furnish them with 
cheap brandy, geneva, tobacco, &c., are 
guilty of any very heinous offence. The 
prohibition of foreign produce, or the 
imposition of heavy duties on foreign or 
native produce, does not take away the 
taste for them. On the contrary, it would 
seem as if the desire to obtain prohibited 
or overtaxed articles acquired new strength 
from the obstacles opposed to its gratifi- 
cation.” Nor is this confined to any one 
class of society, or to persons whose 
narrow means compel them to economise. 
“The prohibition of foreign silks, which 
existed previously to 1826, did not hinder 
the importation of immense quantities. 
The vigilance and integrity of the Custom 
House officers were no match for the 
ingenuity, daring, and douceurs of the 
smuggler. At the very moment when the 
most strenuous efforts were made to effect 
their exclusion, the silks of France and 
Hindustan were openly displayed at 
Almack’s, in the drawing rooms of St. 
James's, or in the House of Commons, 
in mockery of the impotent legislation 
by which it was attempted to shut them 
out.” 

The present race of taxpayers can 
hardly realise the multiplicity of imposts 
that were at one period levied on foreign 
commodities. Even the most petty and 
trifling things were included, either to 
raise revenue or to protect home trades. 
Asses, caraway comfits, eels, sucking pigs, 
aquafortis, sausages, bitumen, maccaroni, 
buttons, nutmegs, medals, camomile, bees- 
wax, cow-hair, wheel spokes, blacking, 
willow chips, cream of tartar, books, 
candlewicks, black puddings, _ tinfoil, 
onions, beads, whetstones, singing birds, 
tar, bladders—nothing was forgotten; each 
item had its particular tax or duty 
specified, and each had the sharp eyes of 
the Custom House officer upon it. Some 
articles were loaded with a series of duties 
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one after another, until they were nearly 
smothered beneath the weight. At one 
time I’rench paper of the finer kinds, used 
mostly for prints and drawings, had no 
fewer than thirteen distinct import duties 
to bear, the result of an equal number of 
Acts of Parliament. 

Ever since the termination of the great 
European war in 1815, the tendency of 
English fiscal legislation has been to 
lessen the number of different articles on 
which Customs duties were imposed, and 
to rely more especially on a few great 
items. The late Sir Robert Peel swept 
off more than four hundred items in one 
year; and yet there were several hundreds 
still left on the tax-book. The result was 
important. The Commissioners of Customs 
reported that “With the reduction of 
duties, and the removal of all needless 
and vexatious restrictions, smuggling has 
greatly diminished, and the public senti- 
ment with regard to it has undergone a 
very considerable change. The smuggler 
is no longer an object of general sympathy, 
as a hero of romance; and people are 
beginning to awaken to a perception of 
the fact that his offence is not only a 
fraud on the revenue but a robbery of the 
fair trader. Smuggling is now almost 
entirely confined to tobacco, spirits, and 
watches.” A few significant hints were 
given to ladies, indicating that smugglers 
were not all of the rougher sex :—‘“ Lace, 
silk, and other trifling articles are still 
occasionally seized on the persons or in 
the baggage of unprincipled passengers ; 
but all such instances are on the wane. 
The thoughtless habit, however, of so 
packing dutiable articles within the folds 
of ladies’ dresses as to answer the pur- 
pose, or at least to give the appearance, 
of fraudulent concealment, still prevails 
among passengers arriving from abroad, 
and gives rise to many disagreeable dis- 
putes. This practice is the more inde- 
fensible, because the very parties who 
thus dishonourably endeavour to frustrate 
the purpose of a partial, rapid, and polite 
search are the loudest and most vehement 
in their complaints if that search be 
minute and tedious.” Just so. 

Owing to these and other causes, Will 
Watch the Bold Smuggler is dead, or 
dying; there are only paltry smugglers 
now, too small to give a dash of poetry to 
their adventures. There are, it is true, 
two or three hundred seizures every year, 
made by the Custom House officers on or 
near our coasts; but the smugglers do not 





show fight; if likely to be detected, they 
run away. A favourite mode of smug- 
gling consists in packing dutiable articles 
in the midst of others admitted duty-free, 
and thereby cheating the revenue under 
the guise of fair trading — a more 
cunning but more despicable habit than 
the hardy “running” of illicit cargoes 
on the coast. 

How many acts of smuggling are perpe- 
trated, no one knows; we are only cogni- 
zant of those which are found out—on the 
principle that 

What is hit, is history ; 
But what is miss’d, is mystery. 
In a recent year, a hundred and thirty 
pounds of tobacco and cigars were con- 
cealed by one of the engineers in a hollow 
beam in the engine-room of a steamer ; 
the Argus eyes of the Customs’ officers 
ferreted out the secret when the steamer 
entered port. In another instance, a vessel 
came over from Stettin in the Baltic, with 
several casks of camomile flowers among 
the cargo; in the very midst of the 
camomile the officers found a hundred and 
fifty pounds of cigars. A similar mode of 
illicitly introducing a hundred and thirty 
pounds of cigars was about the same time 
adopted in a vessel hailing from Hamburg. 
Early one morning, nearly twelve hundred 
pounds of tea were found quietly reposing 
in a furze-brake in Guernsey, evidently 
waiting for a favourable opportunity of 
transit to some part of the English coast, 
there to take its chance of evading 
Customs’ duty. On another occasion, 
several cases of glue were found to have 
more than eleven hundred pounds of 
cigars snugly embosomed in their midst. 
One day a coast-guardsman near Ports- 
mouth saw a boat laden with barrels of 
snuff drifting about; the quantity was no 
less than four thousand six hundred 
pounds; the owners were probably not far 
off, but did not deem it prudent to come 
forth and show themselves. A French 
fishing barque, the Jeune Henriette, came 
into an English port with forty pounds of 
tobacco concealed among the fish and the 
tackle. In one instance, six hundred 
pounds of tobacco were found concealed 
in some bags of hops, in a vessel coming 
from Ostend; on conviction, the owner 
could not or would not pay the duty and 
fines; so he was put “in durance vile.” 
A cask of potatoes was the hiding-place of 
another batch of smuggled tobacco. One 
ingenious rascal outdid most of the others 
in inventiveness; he concealed four pounds 
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of Cavendish tobacco inside two loaves of | 
German bread ! 

Let us give two more instances; and 
let them be of recent occurrence, as 
recorded in the last annual Report of the | 
Commissioners of Customs; both occurred 
a few months ago. “On the top of a bank, 
rising directly from high water mark in 
one of the muddy creeks of Southampton 
Water, stands a wooden hut commanding 
a full view of it, and surrounded by an ill- 
cultivated garden. There are houses near, 
but the hut does not belong to them, and 
appears to have been built for no obvious 
purpose. An old smuggler was traced to 
this hut; and from that time for nearly 
two months the place was watched with 
great precaution, until, at midnight on 
the 28th of May, two men employed by 
us being on watch, a boat was observed 
coming from a small vessel about a mile 
from the shore. The boat, containing four 
men, stopped opposite the hut, landed one 
man and some bags, while the remainder 
of the crew took her some two hundred 
yards off, hauled her up, and then pro- 
ceeded to the hut. One of our men was 
instantly despatched for assistance, while 
the other remained watching. On his 
return with three policemen the whole 
went to the hut, where they found two 
men on watch outside, and four inside 
asleep. A horse and cart were also found 
in waiting, the cart having a false bottom. 
The six men were secured and sent to the 
police station ; a boat was then procured, 
the vessel whence the men had come was 
boarded, and found to be laden with 
tobacco and spirits. The result was that 
the vessel, a smack of about fifteen tons, 
with eighty-five bales of leaf tobacco, six 
boxes of Cavendish, with some cigars and 
spirits, was seized, and four of the persons 
concerned in the transaction convicted of 
the offence.” The other instance was as 
follows :—“ On the arrival of a steam- 
vessel at one of the north-eastern ports 
from Hamburg (one of the foreign ports 
where manufactured tobacco is most 





readily obtainable at the lowest price), 
she was rummaged by our officers, i.e. 
searched in the ordinary way to ascertain 
whether any goods liable to duty were 
concealed on board. On spitting the coal 
in the bunkers, unusual resistance was 
felt; and on the coals being removed, a 
discovery was made of bags containing 
two hundred and forty-four pounds of 
Cavendish, a hundred and eight pounds 
of cut tobacco, fourteen pounds of cigars, 





with a cask and demi-john containing a 
small quantity of spirits.” 

Considerable ingenuity is displayed in 
such schemes as these; but still the fact 
is apparent that the Dashing Smuggler, 
the cut-and-thrust terror of Custom House 
officials, is a thing of the past, so far as 
England is concerned. 
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munnestipansien 
CHAPTER XLII. “THE TRAIL OF THE 
SERPENT ! ” 

Frank is back in town, engaged in the 
(to him) terrible task of “ toning down,” 
Mrs. Constable’s feelings about his new 
engagement. As fast as he assuages one 
fear, and lays it to rest as it were, another 
rises up strong, and active, and his work 
recommences. Worse than all, he is un- 
assisted in his endeavours. He has no one 
to back him up, and cheer his ofttimes 
fainting spirit, For there is a divison in 
the family camp, and for the time being 
Mrs. Constable is at openly proclaimed 
war with her daughter, the successful 
general who has led Charlotte Grange’s 
forces on to victory. Accordingly, Mrs. 
Grange has taken her husband and his 
sister away to her own home, leaving 
Frank to fight the ignominious battle of 
self-justification alone. 

He is paying a heavy penalty for all his 
want of purpose, all his weakness of will, 
all his contemptible inability to stand out 
against the machinations of the worst of 
the women who happen to be about him, 
already. His love of present ease, his 
intense deeply rooted desire to keep things 
smooth for himself for the present mo- 
ment, is taxed to the uttermost now. 
From the wails of his mother-in-law he 
can only turn to the withering words of 
wisdom of his mother, and the cool con- 
tentedness with which his sisters regard his 
as a most pitiful position, and one for even 
tolerating which they are inclined to highly 
applaud themselves. 

There is still more acid in Gertrude’s 
views as to all things than there is in 
Marian’s, although Gertrude’s prospects 
are golden, gorgeous, grand in their 
security from all the evils flesh is heir to, 
when it has not money enovgh to supply 
its highest needs. She is constantly 
mentally contrasting Frank Forest, her 
brother, the genius out of luck—as far as 
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his natural selection of women with whom 
to share his life is concerned—with her 
lover Clement Graham, the fool who has 
by some rare chance secured her ! 

The contrast annoys her more day by 
day as she dwells upon it, and sours her 
originally not too sweet temper, and makes 
her morbidly desirous of finding out flaws 
in the women Frank has chosen. But 
Charlotte Grange defies her! not openly, 
not impertinently, but with a quiet force 
that there is no withstanding. She is an 
amiable, plump, placid invader, to all 
appearances, and those whose territory 
she has invaded can divine nothing of 
her set, mercenary purpose, under her 
sneaking mantle of profoundly candid 
calm. 

To give Charlotte Grange her due, hers 
is no easy part to play, and she plays it 
admirably. She is perfectly conscious of 
the family feeling against her, she is also 
perfectly conscious that the family feeling 
is not altogether ungrounded. At the 
same time she determines to keep perfectly 
at peace, so long as they may have the 
power to frustrate any one of her aims. 
But as soon as she has Frank so securely 
for her own, that he must seem to take 
part in her conduct, whatever it may be, 
she will, with the most delicious candour, 
allow the family to understand her real 
opinion of it. 

Meantime, she pursues her path unmo- 
lested among them all, compelling Mrs. 
Forest to advise her about her future 
arrangements for Frank’s domestic com- 
fort, and beguiling Gertrude into confi- 
dences about her trousseau in a very 
feminine and pleasing way. She does not 
force herself upon the Forests, but just 
shows herself to be amiably gratified when 
they call upon her—as Frank compels 
them to do occasionally—and she takes 
very little notice of the baby, a course of 
conduct which is eminently pleasing to its 
father, after his late experiences. 

In spite of all the hard bitterness of 
feeling, which reigns in Gertrude’s heart 
against this woman who is to be her 
brother’s wife, a certain amount of confi- 
dence seems to spring up between them. 
Gertrude is not at all proud of Clement 
Graham, but she is well satisfied with the 
position she will be able to attain, with the 
money which Clement Graham has in his 
possession. Charlotte openly congratulates 
Gertrude on this, and Gertrude relaxes 
some of her vigilant dislike under these 
congratulations, and so it comes about 





that the two brides-elect see a good deal 
of each other. 

Verily there is a skeleton in the closet 
of every house—a bitter drop at the 
bottom of the most intoxicatingly successful 
cup. Clement Graham can give Gertrude 
a splendid house, and the use of vast 
wealth, but he cannot give her the safe 
feeling that he may not at any moment 
make a fool of himself, and abash her 
before her relations. 

As in the old days, when he spoke to ill- 
purpose and spoilt Kate Mervyn’s life, 
Clement Graham still invariably inter- 
venes at the wrong time, and interferes 
with the wrong person. 

Just at present his fear is that Charlotte 
Grange is monopolising too much of the 
time and attention of his own Gertrude, 
for Charlotte Grange to be at all a 
pleasant or acceptable fact to him. Despite 
his vast stock of self-love and self-com- 
placency, Clement Graham cannot flatter 
himself that the ill-tempered good-looking 
young woman who has consented to link 
her lot with his, likes him in the least, or 
regards him in the remotest degree. At 
the same time, she has accustomed him to 
a certain meed of attention, and he will 
have it from her now, though it vexes his 
soul to be obliged to exact it thus—to be 
compelled to entreat her to “seem, at 
least before other people, to think a 
little more of him, than she does of the 
make of her new dresses, and relative 
acceptability and worth of her various 
presents.” 

Gradually he developes a snappish anta- 
gonism to Charlotte Grange, on the few 
oceasions of family gatherings, which 
would be “ unbearable,” she tells Frank, 
“if it were not so ridiculous.” He differs 
with her on every subject that comes 
under public discussion. He makes 
taunting allusions to the audacity and 
forwardness of women who follow men up 
closely, and finally beguile offers from 
them, which the men, asa rule, repent 
themselves of most bitterly, before they 
can fulfil them. Ina word, he rouses all 
the spirit of revenge which lies concealed 
in Miss Grange’s soul, and makes her 
resolve upon taking a subtle form of it 
which will suit her purpose well. 

She bears it all with a smiling, amiable 
patience, that commands a certain amount 
of admiration even from the Forest family, 
who (with the exception of Gertrude) 
dislike her intensely, but who cannot 
blind themselves to the fact that she is 
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receiving more ignominious provocation 
from Clement Graham than a gentlewoman 
ought to be subjected to at the hands of 
any man. The petty contradictions, the 
sneering allusions, the thinly veiled sar- 
casms, fall around her thickly, but she 
remains queen of herself, unbowed by 
them, unresentful of them. 

At length, in sheer dismay at his want 
of success in irritating her, he desists, in- 
tending to maintain a sulky reserve and 
to ignore her utterly. But she will be no 
more ignored than she will be irritated by 
him. She creeps nearer to him daily, en- 
veloping him in her influence as quietly 
and surely, as imperceptibly and fatally, 
as one is enveloped by the effects of a foul 
atmosphere. 

He soon begins to find himself watch- 
fully anxious for her coming, not in order 
that he may carp and cavil at her, as here- 
tofore, but that he may listen to her inte- 
resting exposition of the enviable fate of a 
woman who marries a man with a “ beau- 
tiful home in the charming country;” and 
who has the prospect of frequent foreign 
travel before her. Now both these delights 
will be Gertrude’s; but Mr. Clement 
Graham’s discrimination does not tell him 
that Charlotte is perfectly conscious of the 
fact. He imagines that she is groping in 
the dark, and that she has blindly hit upon, 
as more delightful than any other form of 
happiness in the world, those very circum- 
stances of wealth with which he will be 
enabled to endow the happy woman who 
may become his wife. 

It is difficult for the unbiassed few who 
are watching the game to determine 
whether or not Gertrude is pleased at the 
change in her future husband’s demeanour 
towards her brother’s future wife. As has 
been said before, Gertrude is not a good- 
tempered woman. On the other hand, it 
must be urged in her favour, that she is 
neither dishonest, treacherous, nor a sneak. 
But now, though she must see as plainly, 
at least, as Marian does, that Charlotte 
Grange is taking exceptionally subtle 
trouble to win Clement Graham’s liking, 
at least, if not his love, Gertrude makes 
no sign. She is, or she feigns to be, 
perfectly indifferent. She withdraws no 
single mark of friendship or favour from 
Charlotte; she exercises no supervision 
over Charlotte’s intercourse with Mr. 
Graham ; she makes no attempt to outvie 
Miss Grange in the latter’s eloquent de- 
lineation of the joys of a country place and 
foreign travel. In short, she either has 





the most profound reliance on her own 
charms, or on Charlotte’s honour. 

She is not dishonest. Long ago she 
stated, in reply to some questioning on the 
part of her sister, that she “did not like 
Clement Graham, but that she meani to 
marry him.” Now, in reply to some 
further close questioning on the part of 
that keenly-affectionate observer, she says, 

“Don’t be alarmed, Marian; it must 
end as I intend it to end. Whether I’m 
taking a false step or not, in marrying 
him, I can’t tell yet; but certainly I shall 
take it.” 

“You don’t quite know Charlotte, any 
more than I do myself,” Marian says ; 
“she is taking incessant, fatiguing pains 
to please Clement.” 

*- She takes incessant, fatiguing pains to 
please us all.” 

“ Ah! that’s natural; we might influ- 
ence Frank. Clement is powerless to do 
that. I wouldn’t rely on her desire to 
please the family at large, or on her 
honour, too much, if I were you.” 

“No; butI rely on his constitutional 
dislike to getting into hot water with any 
one who can punish him,” Gertrude says, 
coolly. ‘“‘ My dear Marian, don’t imagine 
that I deceive myself about Clement: he’s 
a moral and physical coward; but I shall 
never expect anything but moral and phy- 
sical cowardice from him; and so I shall 
never be disappointed.” 

It is not an enthusiastic, it is not evena 
moderately hopeful view to take of her 
future relations with the man with whom 
it is her purpose to link her fate. But, 
then, the Forest girls are not of a specially 
enthusiastic order, nor are they given to 
uttering their hopes aloud in the market- 
places. Marian’s sole commentary on her 
sister’s remark is— 

“Well, I hope you’re right, I suppose 
you are; I wonder what Frank thinks of 
the change from discord to harmony 
between Charlotte and Clement. We're 
such an amiable family in these latter 
days, that perhaps he likes it too.” 

“If he can make up his mind to be 
jealous of Clement Graham, I can’t,” 
Gertrude says; “ it’s Clement’s nature to 
be either always stupidly surly or savage 
to people, or servilely pleased with them. 
As I mean to marry him I must put up 
with the idiosyncracy; at any rate I'll 
never worry myself about it.” 

The subject drops here, and passes away 
from the thoughts of both sisters appa- 
rently. As for the rest, they do not seem 
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herself who broaches it to Frank. 


future lord and master,” she says, coming 
out from a room im which she has been 
having a lengthy téte-a-téte with the 
subject of her remarks; “he ‘may be 
wealthy but he certainly isn’t wise.” 

“T don’t like the fellow myself, and 
never did,” Frank says, remembering the 
part Clement Graham has played in the 
drama of Kate’s life; but that’s neither 
here nor there; Gertrude likes him, I 
suppose.” 

**T suppose she does; nothing else but 
‘liking’ would induce her to marry him, 
I should think ? ” 

* Well, I don’t know about that,” Frank 
says, with touching candour as regards his 
sister’s possibly mercenary motives ; “Ger- 
trude has always had a keen eye for the 
main chance; every happiness in life that 
money, and money alone, can give, will be 
hers when she marries him, if she only 
plays her cards properly.” 

“Money can’t give much happiness if 
there’s no love in the case I should think,” 
Charlotte says sweetly; “‘poor Clement! 
he’s too weak to chain her heart, I fear; do 
you know, Frank, that for days past he 
has been trying to make friends with me, 
evidently thinking that it won’t look well 
to the world if he goes on showing con- 


money of my own; that is the secret of 
his dislike to me, I’m sure, and now he 
tries to conceal it.” 

“T shouldn’t take any notice of the mean- 
spirited fool if I were you,” Frank says, 
carelessly, and Charlotte infuses still more 
sweetness and suavity into the tones in 
which she answers, 

“Oh! it’s not worth while to bear 
malice; he can’t hurt me. I only men- 
tioned it to you, because I was afraid that 


to imagine that his altered manner arose 
from real liking on his part, but believe 
me, Frank dear, I know better.” 





It is strange, at least, if not suspicions, 


she should be strolling alone with Clement 
Graham in one of the most secluded 
avenues in Kensington Gardens. 


to notice it, and one day it is Charlotte 


tempt for me simply because I have no | 


“T can’t congratulate Gertrude on her 





| 
| 


“T must admit to myself that I am 

doing wrong in meeting you in this way,” 
she says to him, as he comes up to her 
eagerly, “but my desire to be with you, 
and to listen to you, is stronger than my 
sense of right, stronger than my appre- 
ciation of all the advantages I should 
gain by keeping to my engagement with 
Frank.” 

In his fatuous folly he really believes her; 
how indeed could he distrust such smiling, 
quiet, sweet, womanly eyes, and manners. 
He really believes her. He really thinks 
that she is ignorant of the immense worldly 
advantages he possesses over Frank Forest, 
and that she is here, risking her reputation 
and future comfortfor loveof himself alone. 

“Gertrude either thinks it bad form to 
be demonstrative, or she has no feeling for 
me to express,” he says, “all the time she 
has never said as much as you’ve just said 
to me, and a fellow gets very tired of it.” 

“ They’re a cold-hearted family, I fear,” 
Charlotte Grange says, shaking her head. 

“As for Forest, he can’t blame us for 
changing our minds before we married,” 
Clement Graham goes on, “he nearly did 
it himself two cr three times before he 
married May Constable, I understand; I 
don’t believe you would ever be happy 
with him.” 

*T don’t believe I should—now,” she 
replies. 

“Then don’t risk it,” he urges, flushing 
up a little; “‘there’s no need for us to 
make any fuss or to let it be known” (he 
grows pale again at the thought of the 
possible consequences of its being known), 
“‘ we'll get it over quietly, and start off for 
Boulogne at once; we'll telegraph the in- 


| telligence to them from there, for I don’t 


you might think that I was vain enough | 


that the very day after this conversation | 


| 
| 


want to do anything underhand.” 
“T understand you so thoroughly,” she 
says, and, to do her justice, she does. 
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The invariable purity, the die and the unequalled efficacy ot Dr. 
DE JonGH’s Licht Brown Cop Liver Ort, have secured for it during the last 
twenty-five years the general approval and the entire confidence of the Medical 
Profession in all parts of the world ; and notwithstanding the active and frequently 
unprincipled opposition of interested dealers, its superior excellence has obtained 


for it an amount of public appreciation alike without precedent and without parallel. 

In countless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and 
copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. DE JOoNGH’s LicHT-BROWN 
Cop Liver Oit has speedily afforded relief, arrested the progress of disease, and 
entirely restored health. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


The extraordinary virtues of DR. DE JoNGH’s LIGHT-BRown Cop LIVER OIL 
in Pulmonary we yg are now fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in, it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to 
Phthisis, but of eeaiiee the development of tubercles ; or, when the disease has 
advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished, in numerous cases, a complete 
cure. No remedy, so rapidly, restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive 
functions, stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expecto- 
ration, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady. 


Dr. NEDLEY, Physician to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, writes :— 


“ Of all the preparations of that valuable remedial agent, Cod Liver Oil, the most uniformly 
pure, the most palatable, and the most easily retained by the stomach, is DR. DE JONGH’s LIGHTs 
Brown Oi. I have habitually prescribed Dr. DE JONGH’ s Cop LIVER OIL in cases of Pul- 
monary Consumption, with very beneficial results, and i can confidently recommend it as the most 
efficacious kind.” 

Dr. WAUDBY, Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, writes :— 

“T can take Dr. DE JoNGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER OIL without any difficulty or dislike, 
and with as little inconvenience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I 
have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms. and an increase of weight, so soon and 
so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe DR. DE JONGH’s O1L to be the most valuable 
remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


[For further select Medical Opinions, sce other side. 





DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


In cases of Prostration and Emaciation, the restorative powers of Dr. pr 
Joncu’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver OIL have been remarkably manifested both wi: 
adults and children, its pecular tonic and nutritive properties having entir 
restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated constitutions. 


Mr. ROWLAND DALTON, M.R.CS. 


Edmunds, writes :— 


, District Medical Officer, Bury St 


“In giving my opinion of Dr. DE JoNGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cor LIveR OIL, I have no hesi# 


tation in saying that I have not the slightest confidence in any other kind. 


The effects of Dr. pg® 


JoNGH’s OIL are sure and most remarkable, especially in that broken-down state-of health and 
strength which usually precedes and favours tubercular deposit ; and I never recommend any other 


sort. 


The Oil I have had from you was for my own use, and it has certainly been the only means § 


of saving my life on two occasions ; and even now, when I feel ‘ out of condition,’ I take it, ana 


like it, unmixed with anything, as being the most agreeable way. 


I could wish that DR. DE JoNGH’s9 


OiL would come into general use, and entirely supersede the Pale and other worthless preparations.” 


Mr. THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Skin, in a communication to the Afedical Times and Gazette, writes :-— 


‘In badly nourished infants, Dr. DE JonGH’s LiGHT-Brown Cop LIvER OIL is invaluable 
The rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls a day will fatten a young child is astonishing.) 
The weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more ; and, as childreny 
generally like the taste of DR. DE JONGH’s OIL, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it 
appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children 
who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of the Registrar-General.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 

**T have frequently prescribed Dr. pE JonGu’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure 
Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent 
of great value.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Late Medical Officer of Health to the City of London 


“In all cases I have found Dr. pk JonGu’s Cod Liver 
Oil possessing the same set of properties, among which 
the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in a 
state of organic combination, are the most remarkable.” 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital 


** Dr. pE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, and is 
easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases of 
the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of cases to 
which the Profession is extending its use.” 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.Dyy 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“‘The experience of many years has abundantly prove 
the truth of every word said in favour of Dr. pE JoNnGH' 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of our first Physiciz 
and Chemists, thus stamping him as a high authority ang 
an able Chemist whose investigations have remaine@ 
unquestioned.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britaim@ 

“We think it a great advantage that there is one king 
of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to b 
genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by 
JONGH.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of the “‘ Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. pE JonGn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oii prom 
duces the desired effect in a shorter time than othet 
kinds, and it does not cause the nausea and indigestiog} 
too often consequent. on the administration of the Pa 
Oils.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s.6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with a Capsule impressed on the top with DR. DE JONGH’S © 
Stamp, and on the side with his Signature, and labelled under the Pink Wrapper with his” 
Stamp and Signature, and the Signature of his Sole Consignees. 


WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


CAUTION. —Resist mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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New Books of Ornament & Design. 


Plants: Their Natural Growth and Ornamental 
Treatment. By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
of Marlborough College, Author of ‘‘Plant 
Form.” Large imperial quarto, cloth extra, pod ; 

: ae te 2 “A very lively and pleasant little tale.”—Spectator. 
beveled boards. Price ar/ [Faust Published. | **One of the most readable and attractive tales of the season.” 
Illuminating: A Practical Treatise on the Art. —Sunday Times. 
By MARCUS WARD, Illuminator to the Queen. “* We cordially recommend the book to all readers.” —Graghic. 
With Twenty-Four Examples of the styles prevail- | x nn 
ing at different periods, from the sixth century to ' Five-Shilling Grift Books. 
the present time ; Chromographed in Facsimile “ CHROMOGRAPH” SERIES. 
and in Outline. Foolscap quarto, cloth extra, | RIE 
beveled boards, gilt edges. Price s/- Small 4to, Cloth Extra, Beveled Boards. 
** Could only come from an expert.”—A rchitect. Puck and Blossom: A Fairy Tale. By ROSA 

Hulme’s Freehand Ornament: Sixty Examples MULHOLLAND, Author of “The Little Flower- 
for the use of Drawing Classes. Adopted by the Seekers,” ‘‘ Eldergowan,” &c. Six Illustrations, 
Department of Science & Art. By F. E. HULME, in Gold and Colors. [ Hust Published. 
F.L.S., F.S.A., of Marlborough College. Im- Melcomb Manor: A Family Chronicle. By F. 
perial octavo. Price 5/—; or, mounted on mill- SCARLETT POTTER. Six Illustrations, in Gold 
board, cloth-bound edges, 10/- and Colors. [ Shortly. 

“A mine of well-drawn examples.”—Art Fournaé, A Cruise in the Acorn. By ALICE JERROLD. 

Poona Six Illustrations, in Gold and Colors. 

Seben-and-Sixrpenny Gift Books. PSust Published. 

With Archaeological, Historical, Poetical, and | Katty Lester: A Book: for Girls. By Mrs. GEORGE 
Descriptive Notes. Quarto, Cloth, Gold and CuPPLES. With Twelve Chromographs of Ani- 
Black, Beveled Boards. mals, after HARRISON WEIR. 

The Water-Color Album of Picturesque Scottish “A capital book for girls.’"—Globe. 

Scenery, from Original Drawings, by T. L. Row- The Little Flower-Seekers; or, the Adventures 
BOTHAM, Member of the Society of Painters in | of Trot and Daisy in a Wonderful Garden by 
Water-Colors. [ Fust Published. Moonlight. By ROSA MULHOLLAND. With 

The Water-Color Album of English Lake Twelve Chromographs of Flowers, afte, various 

Scenery, from Original Drawings, by T. L. Row- Artists. 


BOTHAM, Member of the Society of Painters in P - ere 
Water-Colors. | Fust Published. The Children’s Voyage; or, a Trip in the Water 


The Water-Color Album of Views in North | Fairy. By Mrs. Georce CurpLes. With 
A os cette . T'welve Chromographs of Ships, Boats, and Sea 
Wales, from Original Drawings, by T. L. Row- Siew: otter ene “ : 
£ : — BES, ar iews, after EDWARD DUNCAN. 
BOTHAM, Member of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colors. | ust Published. 
Others in preparation. 


A Very Young Couple. By the Author of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Jerningham's Journal,” ‘‘The Runaway,” &c. 
Five full page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 


| NEW EDITION—ILLUSTRATED. 
} 
extra. Price 6/- 





“ A charming volume.”—Datly News. 


** Well adapted to the compre" :nsion of children.” —Standard. 
The Garland of the Year; or, the Months: their 
dimpiainintitp Poetry and Flowers. Giving an account of each 

. . 2G Month, with Poetical Selections, descriptive of 

Ellustrated Histories for Children. the Seasons and their Flowers. Printed in Black 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 3 and Red, with Twelve Floral Designs, in Gold 

Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. and Colors. Small 8vo, beveled boards, cloth 

Square 8vo, Cloth Extra, Beveled Boards, Gilt elegant, gilt edges. Price 5/~; Moroccoextra, 10/6 

| Edges. 6/- each. “Creditable ¢ » the compiler’s taste, and comprises many gems.” 

Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of English History ames 
for the Little Ones. In Fifty easy Chapters, with : : 

a Frontispiece in Colors by H. STACY MARKs, CThree-and-Sixrpenny Gitt Books. 
A.R.A.; a half page Picture to each Chapter — . eis 
, ; oc - +43 ; Six Full Page Illustrations, Colored Frontispiece, 
‘ } ate > Pace aw i £ rat , 4 > 
4 a ce Fuge. ew Seton, and Illuminated Title-page. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
“Written in a light, entertaining style."—Morning Post. Gold and Black. 

Aunt Charlotte's Stories of French History for | The Ship = ey < Strange — of the hs ad 
the Little Ones. In Forty-eight easy Chapters, Seas. Pm ae ~ othe AS “tbs 
with a Frontispiece in Colors by H. STAcy uae a a + Pa bl ‘hed. 
MARKS, A.R.A.; Illustrations, and an Illumi- er o ae (ust Published. 

Chronicles of Cosy Nook: A Book of Stories for 
y 


nated Title Page. [ Fust Published. 
’ : : ; Boys and Girls. By Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
unt Charlotte’s Stories of Bible History for [ Fust Published. 


the Little Ones. Three Readings and One Pic- ’ 
ture for each Sunday in the Year, with an Illu- Country Maidens: A Story of the Present Day. 





| 
minated Title Page and Frontispiece in Colors. | 3v M. BRAMSTONE, Author of ‘‘ The Panelled 
| 


[ Fust Published. House,” &c. [ Fust Published. 


ONDON: 67, 68, Chandos St., Covent Garden, W.0.; and Royal Ulster Works, BELFAST. 
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Two-and-Sirpenny Gift Books. 
With Colored Frontispiece, Four Full Page Wood 
Cuts, and Lliuminated Title Page. Small 8vo, 
Cloth, Gold and Black. 
Christmas at Annesley; or, How the Grahams 
Spent their Holidays. By M. E. Su1pLey. 
[ Fust Published, 
Turnaside Cottage. By MARY SENIOR CLARK, 
Author of ‘‘Lost Legends of the Nursery Rhymes.” 
| ‘Fust Published. 
The Fairy Spinner, and ‘‘ Out of Date or not?” 
By MIRANDA HILL. [Fust Published, 
Pollie and Jack: A Small Story “ Small People 
By ALICE HEPBURN. [| Fust Published. 
Eldergowan; or, Twelve Months of my Life, and 
Other Tales. By RosA Mu LHOLLAND. 
“A fine volume for girls." —FEdindurgh Courant. 
The Markhams of Ollerton: A Tale of the Civil 
War, 1642-1647. By ELIZABETH GLAISTER, 
“A capitally-written story."—Freeman's Fournad. 
Tom: The History of a very Little Boy. By H. 
RUTHERFURD RUSSELL. 
“A very good story for boys 
Doda’s Birthday; The faithful Record of all that 
befel a Little Girl on a Long, Eventful Day. By 


EpwIn J. EL.ts. 
** A charming book.”—Datly News. 


Two-Shilling Gift Books. 
Cloth Extra, with Colored Illustrations. 


The Twin Brothers of Elfvedale: A Story of Nor- 
wegian Peasant Life Fifty Years Ago. By C. H. 
EDr N, _— of ‘‘ My Wife and I in Queens- 

Fust F ublished. 


"—Globe. 


land,’ 
Our Tinie A Story for Children. By MARY 
HAMILTON. Just Published. 


Ella’s Locket, and What it Brought Her. By 
G. E, DARTNELL. [ Fust Published. 


One-and-Sirpenny Gift Books. 
Cloth Extra, Colored Illustrations. 
Katie Summers: A Little Tale for Little Readers. 
By Mrs. CHARLES HALL. [ Fust Published. 
Roses With and Without Thorns. By EsTHER 
FAITHFULL FLEET. Fust Published. 
Little Ada’s Jewels. By FANNy LEVIEN. 
————_— [ Fust Published. 
Three- Shilling Jusenile Gift Book. 
Marcus Ward's Golden Rhymes Picture Book, 
32 large medieval Pictures, in Gold and Colors; 
with the Rhymes set to music. _ Imperial 8vo, 
cloth extra. [ Fust Published. 


Marcus WHard’s Sixpenny Tov Books. 
Sing a Song of Sixpence, and The Little Market 
Little Bo-Peep, and Simple Simon. [Woman. 
The Carrion Crow, Jack & Jill, A Little Man, &c. 
Old Mother Hubbard, 24 Tailors, & Miss Muffet. 


LONDON: 67, 68, he handos St., Covent Garden, W.O. ; and Royal | Ulster Works, , BELFASI 





{Marcus WAard’s Funny-Bicture-Stories, 
One Shilling each ; or, on Cloth, Two Shillings. 
The Twins; Which was Which? or Who was Who? 


and Other Tales. By DAppy -JOHN. 
Fust Published. 


Inquisitive Peter, and Other Tales. By DAppy- 
JOHN. [ Just Published. 


Marcus WAard’s Shilling Toy Books. 
Or, Mounted on Cloth, 2/- 


Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Lamp. 

Abou Hassan; or, Caliph for a Day. 

Ali Baba; or, ‘The Forty Thieves. 

Sindbad; or, Seven Strange Voyages. 

The Wolf and the Lamb, and other Fables. 
The Hare and Tortoise, and other Fables. 
The Jackdaw and Peacock, and other Fables. 
The Dog in the Manger, and other Fables. 
Cinderella and the Little Glass Slipper. 
The Fair One with the Golden Locks. 

Lady Ouncebelle and Lord Lovelle. 

The Sleeping Beauty; or, The Enchanted Palace. 
King Alfred and Othere. 

The Marquis of Carabas; or, Puss in Boots. 
Pocahontas; or, La Belle Sauvage. 

The Hind of the Forest. 


Fide-Shilling Jubenile Gift Books. 
Large 4to, Cloth Extra. 

The House that Jack Built: A New Building on 
the Old Foundation. Set forth in 12 full page 
Drawings in Colors, in the ancient style. 

[| Shortly. 

Marcus Ward’s Japanese Picture Book. 28 large 
Pictures of ALADDIN, ABOU HASSAN, ALI BABA, 
and SINDBAD ; designed in the true Eastern spirit, 


and printed in Japanese Colors. 
* Astonishingly good The printing and coloring are perfec- 
tion.” —Star tara 
Marcus Ward’s Fable Picture Book, 24 large 
Pictures of ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS, 
drawn in Colors, in the mediaeval manner, exem- 
plifying the Fables of AZsop ; with the Fables inj 
easy words for young children. 
** Singularly good—full of fun and c’everness.”—Budder. 


Marcus Ward’s Golden Picture Book of Fairy 
Tales. 24 full page Pictures, comprising CIN- 
DERELLA, THE FAIR ONE WITH THE GOLDEN 
LOCKS, THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS, and THE 














HIND OF THE FoREST; the Stories versitied and 
set to music. 
“ A most gorgeous volume.”—7he Hour. 
Marcus Ward’s Golden Picture Book of Lay; 
and Legends. 24 large Pictures, comprisin 
LADY OUNCEBELLE & LORD LOVELLE, KIN 
ALFRED AND OTHERE, POCAHONTAS, af 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY OR THE ENCHANTEI 
PALACE; the Stories versified and set to musiq 
** The pictures are really beautiful.”—G/ode. 
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have to announce the Publication of their New 
Saxces Ward & Go Desicns in CHristMas & New YEAR CARDS 
AND SOUVENIRS for the Season. 
Or bett Publications are entirely produced at their Works in Ireland, and maintain 
that style which has distinguished them for years, especially in the Floral, Ilu- 
minated, and Medizval subjects. 
Cie Besigns are chiefly the work of their own staff of skilled Artists. ‘Ihis year, 
they have secured the assistance of H. Stacy Marks, Esq., A.R.A., whose 
designs greatly enhance the interest of the New Patterns. 
fal" %. dS. filarks’ Gld English Christmas Cards include Four Subjects, each 
6x 4% inches, price Sixpence each, or the Set, in an Ornamental Cover, 
price Two Shillings. 
TTY dolesale Parcels of Marcus Warp & Co.’s Christmas and New Year Cards, 
at 3/6 and 7/- respectively, are prepared in neat Boxes, for Families, or for 
Presentation. ‘These contain Assorted Cards, of various prices, amounting to the 
Retail value of 5/— and 10/6 respectively, and are sent Post Free for two extra 
Stamps per Box. 
qt New Bear Cards are at all Prices, from 1d. to 6d. each, and in Perfumed 
Souvenirs from 6d. to 3/6 each. 
atcus @@ard & €o.’s Christmas and New Year Cards and Souvenirs are now 
on Sale, at the Booksellers’ and Stationers’, or may be had by Post for the 
amount in Stamps. Price Lists Post Free on application. 


Marcus Wards Concise Dtaries. 


For THE PockeT—PusLisHED ANNUALLY—LIGHTEST, NEATEST, HaNnoiest, Best. 











= CONCISE DIARIES meet the universal objection to all other Pocket Diaries 
—their cumbrousness and unnecessary weight in the pocket. They are beautifully 


} printed in Blue and Gold, on a light, hard, Metallic Paper, and combine the following 


advantages :— 


1. Maximum of hse mew Space. | 3: Useless Matter omitted. 5- Daily Engagement Record. 
2. Minimum of Weight 4- Equal Space for Sunday. |6. The Writing is Indelible. 


HE CONCISE DIARIES are made both in “ Upright” and “Oblong” form, and 
in Three sizes of each form. 

Only One Part (Three Months) need be carried in the pocket at once. 

Covers are made to take Two ParRTs, so that Part II., commencing April, may be 
carried in same Cover as Part I., towards end of March, for making prospective 
entries. When March is ended, the Cover can be lightened of Part I., and so on, 

Abrupt break between Old and New Year is thus overcome. 

Blank Memo. Book may be carried under second elastic in Cover, if desired. 

All so called “ Useful Information,” which few ever read, is excluded. 

Weight in pocket is thus reduced to one-fourth that of Pocket Diaries of similar superficial 
size, while ordinary writing space is almost doubled. 


Selections from Opinions of the Press. 


“By a capital arrangement, the maximum amount of{ “The Diary pages are furnished sefarate/y in quarterly 
writing space is secured with the minimum amount of| parts, . . . andare much smaller and handier than they 
weight, by the simple expedient of changing the diary | otherwise would be. It is a very good plan.” —Pad/ Malt 
every quarter."—Datly Telegraph. Gasette. 

‘*The Concise Diaries are singularly good in the four-| ‘‘ The Concise Diaries are as > ce in form as they 
part arrangement.” —Standard. | are beautiful in appearance.” —G. 


LONDON: MARCUS WARD & CO., 67 & 68, CHANDOS ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
AND ROYAL ULSTER WORKS, BELFAST. 
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Dewspaper Guiting ¥ Q OC Y Scrap ‘Bookoo 


A Ready- Reference Re- ; the Newspapers; with an 
ceptacle for Scraps,.fromour ff \ Alphabetical Index, and 
chief sources of a ; Space for Marginal Notes. 


“When found, make 2 a note of" —Carram CUTTLE. 


@e Netospaper Cuttinas Serap Gok has been intro- 
duced by MARcuS WaRD & Co. to supply a want equally felt in 
household and office, the library, the study, and the lawyer’s chambers. 

READERS OF NEWSPAPERS daily meet with paragraphs they desire 
to cut out and retain, but having no convenient means of preserving 
them, they are passed over and lost; or if cut out, they are often so 
carefully put away that they cannot be found when wanted. 

THE NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS SCRAP BOOK obviates this incon- 
venience, as the cuttings can be readily fixed in it, and may be referred 
to by the Index in a moment; thus forming a volume of permanent 
usefulness. 





Reference | - a a 7 ) No. of Size : 
Number. | DESCRIPTION | Pages. | in. Inches. Price. 


6021 Strongly Be bound in Cloth, Various Colors, ... ose » | 100 7% x9 2 | 2/3 








6031 The same Pattern as above, an lene, vie ove «+- | 100 | 9% (x11 | [3/ — 





} S 
6043 | Handsome Cloth B inding, Ornamented with Black and Gold, | 120 7% attend | 3/- 


| 6044 | Same Pattern, but larger. Suitable for a Gift, id .. | 120 8% x10% 3/9 
| B / 





‘ : - = 
6015 Full-sized Pattern, Novel Design in Black and Gold, w- | 120 |94X1IIH 4/6 


601 7 Ditto, with Inlaid Colored Panels.—(A handsome Present,) | 150 | 9% xX11% 5/6 
/ 





6011 Business Pattern, Strongly Half-bound, Extra Thick, vo | 200 | 94X11% 6/- 





MARCUS WARD & COS Patterns bear their Name on Title Page, 
and Reference Number inside the Cover, to distinguish them from inferior 
imitations. They may be had of Booksellers and Stationers on demand, or 
by quoting the Numbers and Prices, as above. 


LONDON: MARCUS WARD & CO., 67, 68, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, W.O. ; 
And ROYAL ULSTER WORKS, BELFAST. 









































DR. ROOKES CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


ANTILANCHT COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recomme nies 1 by several eminent Physicians, 
and ly DR. ROOKE, rborough, Author of the “ Anti- 
All who wish to preserve health and thus Lancet.” 
prolong life, should read Dr. Rooke’ s Anti- It has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, 
< > Y ) n Cc Medicine, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 
Lancet, or Hz _— nae esti Cl ist, Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath. and 
which can be hac rT R so Sev b 1em h | all affections of the Throat and Chest. 
or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. 4 in Bottles, at1s. 9d., 4s. 64., and Is. each, by all re- 
Concerning this book, which contains 168 spectable Chemists, and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 
pages, the late eminent author, Sheridan) “hemist, Scarborough. 


> . . * * vali . Ys 7), s - —_ 
Knowles, observed :—“ Jt will be an incalculable ,, OR seca es vend Coety Prise ry on 
. > BSEASE?S 4 4ues 2° y, z .* BSSELS 
boon to every person who can read and think. which ean be had Gnas of Gi Chemiata. , 








Known as unquestionably the Safest and 


KEATING’S | Herts cas, (RECOMMENDED 


ASTHMA, 
HOARSENESS, BY THE 


CONSUMPTION (Incipient), 
COUCH ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM, MOST FMINENT 
| DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING. 
These Lozenges contain no opium nor any dele- OF THE 


| terious drug, therefore the most delicate can ti ake 


them with perfect confidence No remedy is so 
[ speedy and certain in its beneficial effects. 
. Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and} e 
2s. od. each. | 











PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies, 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NEKVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S ,GALVANIC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.' 


A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet ‘‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 








TH OM AS FOX:.C° Sole Patentees and Manufacturers of 
JA&L:| THE REPOSOIR, 
Y SIGHOPSGRTE S? yp, The most Luxurious BED yet offered 
“4” Deco ATORS, MON to the Public. 
An entirely new Invention. Adapts itself to the exact form 
CABINET _— | of the human body without vibration. Can be made hard or soft 
by the intending occupier at the moment of retiring to rest. 
S° Especially valuable to Invalids and Restless Sleepers 
Cy PHOUBTERERS 








r + a Y 
“ee gee Evhibited at the Show Rooms, 


<2 WO er 
heal STATION 5 77, Bishopsgate Street Within. 












































GRAND GOLD 


wa) Tw0 Gold Medals es 


S 
yRY 


/ THREE ROYAL WARRANTS, <2 


MOSCOW 


NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ea ize 


SOLD IN SQUARE CANISTERS, 
COVERED WITH A RED AND YELLOW LABEL. 





Robinson’s Patent 


Groats and Barley 


Prize Medals—Dublin, 1865; Paris, 1867. 





KINGSFORD’S 
Osweco Corn FLour 


The Original Article. 





Dr. Hassall Reports: —‘‘7HE OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known 
to me for many years; it is very pure, and may be regarded chemi- 
cally and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken in conjunction with 
Milk or Beef Tea it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants 


and Young Children.” 





The above well-known Articles can be obtained of most Family Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c. 





























CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 





